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“T can heartily recommend Royal typewriters without 
hesitation,” says Mr. Nall, who began his 20th year of 
teaching this year. “‘My students are enthusiastic about 
Royal Manuals, too.” 

Incidentally, Mr. ‘Nall recently bought a Royal 
Manual for his own personal use at home. 

As for Royal service, Mr. Nall points out that even 
though Washington Union High School is 5 miles from 
the Fresno city limits, his calls have received prompt 


efficient attention ...‘‘second to none”...an important 
plus when machines are in daily classroom use. 
Rugged Royal Manuals, with low maintenance cost, 
with service as close as your telephone, bring you lower 
total typewriter cost, uninterrupted classroom perform- 
ance. That’s why more than half of all the typewriters 
in the nation’s classrooms are Royals! ® 
Call your Royal representative for a ROYAL 
demonstration in office or classroom. 
manual 


PRODUCT OF ROYAL McBEE CORPORATION. WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF TYPEWRITERS. 
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ubea 


Dear UBEA Member 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


With this issue of the FORUM, we complete the series of four special covers 
prepared by the art staff in the NEA Division of Publications. If you have been . 
too busy to study the designs used on the FORUM covers in October, December, and 
February, please turn back to the first cover on this issue and look again at the 
wheels of industry, transportation, anc communication. The artist's conception 
of the distributive occupations is indeed more descriptive than a thousand words. 
Before leaving this note, it should be mentioned that the art work in the series 
of four drawings and the photograph of paper clips currently used on alternate 
issues of the FORUM were supplied to UBEA through the courtesy of the NEA. 


NEA's Division of Publications provides traveling exhibits for use at major 
conferences of educators. The yearbooks, special publications, and 23 periodicals 
produced at the NEA Center are exhibited by the NEA Division of Publications at 
the conventions of state education associations, American Association of School 
Administrators, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and at other large conventions of the 
NEA Departments. We are biased, of course, but we do think the FORUM is one of 
the most attractive, if not the most attractive, and best periodicals on exhibit. 


KOK KK KOK 


Before turning many more pages in this issue of the FORUM, you will find the 
card inserted by A. B. Dick Company. This company and other advertisers in the 
FORUM perform an excellent service to UBEA members through keeping them informed 
about the newest equipment, aids, and textbooks available for classroom use, as 
well as supporting the publications program of the Association. We are mention- 
ing the card in particular because it is another "first" for the FORUM. If this 
advertiser is pleased with the response from UBEA members, you can expect repeated 
use of the card service and wider use of the FORUM by manufacturers of equipment 
and producers of textbooks. We have prepared an interesting brochure that de- 
scribes briefly the many machines used in the UBEA Headquarters Office. If you 
should like to have a copy of the leaflet for display in your machines laboratory 
or to show to the students in your machines class, please send a stamped (4¢) and 
addressed envelope (No. 10) with a memo requesting a copy of "The Machines Story." 


* * * 


It is always gratifying to find an article in a state education association 
journal with the by-line of a UBEA member. It is good also to see the names of UBEA 
members serving as officers, committee members, and working with their state educa- 
tion associations in various ways. It is good business for business education to 
have active representation where the policies of the profession are established and 
where the business of professional associations is transacted. 


When the National Education Association and its Departments, Divisions, and 
Commissions meet in Atlantic City, June 25-30, let's make it our business to have 
many business teachers participate in the NEA's Representative Assembly, Department 
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of Classroom Teachers, Association for Higher Education, and in other sessions. Then, 
let's reserve the afternoon of Wednesday, June 28, and make it our business to attend 
the session devoted exclusively to problems in business education. This 2:15-4:00 p.m. 
session will be at the Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City. Please mark your calendar | 
now and make plans for attending this important national convention. 


The negative votes of four persons at the New York meeting of the Eastern Busi- 

ness Teachers Association on April 1, prevented the association from approving a 
motion that would have enabled EBTA to participate in the implementation of the Plan 
for National Unity in Business Education Associations and thus become a part of the 
unified organization on July 1, 1962. Following the failure of the EBTA Executive 
Board to recommend further cooperation with the National Unity Implementing Committee, 

. a main motion was made from the floor that the Eastern Business Teachers Association 

¥ endorse the current Plan for National Unity. This motion was defeated by a vote show- 
ing 180 persons opposed endorsement and 174 persons favored endorsement of the Plan 
for National Unity. Everyone lost. The five associations committed to national unity 
lost the support and involvement of an on-going association, rich in tradition and 
strong in numbers; the Eastern Business Teachers Association lost, too, and now goes 
its own way; and the business teachers in the Eastern Region who believe in a strong 
national organization that represents the specialized field of business education 
not only lost, but must build a strong and vigorous association in the Eastern Region 
to fill the gap in a national movement. A good outcome of the defeated motion may 
well be that competition in parallel organizations will tend to challenge the members 
of both associations and help eradicate some of the professional myopia that prevails. 


KKK KOK 


The National Business Entrance Tests Program is off to a good start this year. 
The number of schools and businesses using the tests increases steadily. While the 
tests are gaining in prestige, what is even more satisfying is that the scores 
achieved by students and employees indicate that better students are enrolled in the 
major office skills subjects. Series 2100 tests have two outstanding features that 


) appeal especially to businessmen and tests experts. 


® The tests, two hours in length, simulate office production and indicate 
more accurately sustained achievement in the major office skills. 

® The business fundamentals and general information test provides a good 
index as to the broader knowledges required of office employees. 


We have been told by businessmen who are experienced in the use of the National Busi- 
ness Entrance Tests that the business fundamentals and general information test is 
highly important in determining which persons will make the better employees. Asa 
service to business teachers, counselors, and school administrators, the tests in 
both Series 2000 and Series 2100 are graded in one of the four Official Scoring Cen- 
ters. The cost of these tests includes the scoring services. Certificates of Pro- 
ficiency are issued to the students who reach the standard of employability. The 
only tests graded in the Official Scoring Centers are the ones administered in Offi- 
cial Testing Centers where security regulations are adhered to strictly and where 
the tests are administered under standard conditions so the scores reported are 
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STUDENT POSTURE GETS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION--- 


Model 2006A 


WITH MATCHED EQUIPMENT BY HARCO” 
Adjustable typing and bookkeeping stands offer 
perfect posture when used with Harco adjustable 
**Lift-Lok’’ chairs. 

manufacturers of 
Adj. Typing Stands ~ Business Machine Stands — 
Bookkeeping Stands — ‘“‘Lift-Lok’’ Chairs and 
Stools — L-Shaped ‘‘Business Trainers.”” 


“LIFT-LOK" 


Over 25 ode! f ¢ ly adjustabl 
catalog and price list of comp ete | ine. 


GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, IN 


DEPT. BEF GARRETT, INDIANA 


P.O. BOX 237 


THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 


THE SECOND WORLD INSTITUTE 
on the 
TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 
July 5, 6, and 7 

National and International Typewriting Teaching Spe- 
cialists Will Present New and Improved Typewriting 
Teaching Methods Through Twenty-four: 

© teaching demonstrations 

symposiums 

e lectures 


Specialized Attractions Will Also Include: 


e@ three model classrooms 
©® equipment, textbook, and 
audio-visual displays 
e banquets, luncheons, teas, and receptions 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURE IN THE TEACHING OF 
TYPEWRITING 
For reservations and further information write to: John L. 


Rowe, Head, Department of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 


> test boards. 


Typing- plus employees 


You have your own methods of developing typists who are more than typists. 
At the same time, you can have the able assistance of three national authorities 
in developing typing-plus employees. Esta Ross Stuart, Vernon V. Payne, 
and Ruth I. Anderson—in their text, COMPLETE COLLEGE TYPING—cover 
all areas of skill-building for both personal and vocational uses. And it pro- 
vides many bonuses for your students—for example, power drives, dead-key 
information, and other important “extras.” 


TYPING EMPLOYMENT TESTS by Esta Ross Stuart and E. Dana Gibson 
enables students to have adequate practice in all the kinds of job-entrance 
typing tests given applicants by the leading companies in the United States, 
plus practice on tests given by Federal, state, county, and municipal merit- 


For further information write to Prentice-Hall. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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NEW 1961 GREGG BOOKS AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION 
SECOND EDITION 


By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 


New, up-to-date text for a complete course in business English and 
communications. Emphasis on “total communication”—speaking, writ- 
ing, listening, and reading. Trains students to meet office standards. 
Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key to follow. ‘ 


PROGRESSIVE FILING 
SEVENTH EDITION 


By Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 


The authentic filing book, classroom tested by thousands of secretarial / 
clerical/office practice teachers. Contains hundreds of drawings, flow 
charts, and photos to illustrate rules, procedures, and steps. Available 
with practice materials. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION 


By Laird and Laird 


Up-to-the-minute text that helps students adjust more successfully to 
business and organization life. Assists those already in business to 
upgrade their skills in human relations. Covers completely such things 
as personal efficiency, human relations, personality, and emotional health 


on a practical level. 


AND COMING SOON... 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION » McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


. APPLIED OFFICE TYPEWRITING, A Practice 


Set in Clerical Typing—Second Edition 
By Frisch and Sivinski 


. PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS— 


Second Edition 
By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 


. PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING SPEED PRACTICE 


—Second Edition 
By Mount and Hansen 


. COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW—Second Edition 


By Rosenberg and Ott 


5. COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS— 


Third Edition 
By Rosenberg 


. MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, A Text-Work- 


book in English Usage—Third Edition 
By Monro and Wittenberg 


. FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS—Fourth 


Edition 
By MacGibbon 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


New York 36: 330 West 42 St. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. 


Corte Madera, Calif.: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


April 1961 
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Plan NOW for your students to use 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


Business Fundamentals and 
General Information 


Bookkeeping and Accounting 
General Office Clerical 
Machine Calculation 


Stenography 


Typewriting 


Use tests for your students that will supply you with 
standardized results, reliable criteria for measurement, 
Certificates of Proficiency, and an opportunity to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of your business department. Six 
tests are available in each of three series. 

Tests in the General Testing Series are available at 
50¢ each with a complete specimen set (one each of six 


tests plus manuals) available for $3.00. Terts in the 


- Official Testing Series are for administration at any Off- 


cial Testing Center, which could easily be your own 
school. Complete scoring service is included with the 
issuance of the Official Testing Series. Write for infor- 
mation on how to establish an Official Testing Center 
and complete information on the NBETesting Program. 


TO: United Business Education Association, Joint Committee on Tests 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ee Please send me more information on the National Business Entrance Tests. 

esis ni Please send me the necessary information to establish a National Business Entrance Testing Center. 

ane .-Please enter my order for National Business Entrance Tests as follows: I enclose $_____ in payment. Please hill me —........ 
Shipping charges will be added to orders unaccompanied by payment. 


GENERAL TESTING SERIES (50¢ each) 


_......copies of Business Fundamentals and General Information Test 


jinencniel copies of Bookkeeping and Accounting Test 
_......copies of General Office Clerical (including filing) Test 
‘nclaniailll copies of Machine Calculation Test 

ounces copies of Stenography Test 

_..........copies of Typewriting Test 

_......... Specimen Sets (1 each of 6 tests plus manuals) $3.00 


Title 


School or Organization _ 


Address 


Zone 
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Free packet of offset samples— 
36 actual jobs run on the 
amazing 320 TABLE TOP 


ie Offset. Here’s what you get: 
Pri e Letterheads Bulletins 
Pri Here’s proof e Post Cards » Programs 
Cc h e Office Forms « Stationery 
noege that you can e Sales Sheets » Price Lists 
save money e Engineering Drawings 
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jobs 
the A.B. DICK model 320 


TABLETOP OFFSET DUPLICATOR 
prints at a 


savings 


Think of it! A compact (27” x 24” x 35”) versatile 
offset machine designed to fit even the smallest office. 
You’ve never seen anything like it. The 320 gives printshop 
results at a fraction of the cost. Produces beautiful, 
exact copies (up to 7800 per hour) of line work, 
halftones, and text in black and white or colors. Office 
girls who have worked with this TABLETOP OFFSET 
say it’s easier to operate than most office machines. 
You get perfect copies from first to last, because exclusive 
Aquamatic control meters exact amount of fountain 
solution to properly balance water and ink. 
And its price is as small as its profile. 

Send for sample packet of 3, 4, and 5 color jobs, 
halftones, intricate artwork, drawings and forms. 
MAIL THE ATTACHED CARD TODAY! 


A-B-DICK 
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The 
FORUM 


This Month’s Forum 


The Feature Section (pages 11-25) of 
this issue of the FORUM is unique. The 
contributors have developed each of the 
major checklist items used in evaluating 
distributive education programs. The 
checklist is taken from Evaluative Cri- 
teria (see footnote next page). Distrib- 
utive educators and administrators will 
find a wealth of information to be used 
in evaluating their programs. 


How important are penmanship and 
punctuation in your shorthand classroom ? 
What does anticipatory response have to 
do with typewriting? How can book- 
keeping objectives really be achieved? 
What is the role of automation in 
clerical education? Where does the busi- 
nessman fit into the basic business class? 
What does the small-business employer 
look for in a new employee? These and 
many more questions are answered for 
you in the Services Section (pages 27-37). 


The announcement of 1961-62 officers 
of UBEA and the new officers of the 
UBEA Divisions, a report on the annual 
convention of the UBEA Divisions, and 
other activities of the Association pro- 
vide a chronological development of 
professional activities. These are among 
the items of interest in the In Action 
Section (pages 38-42). 

Twelve outstanding educational and 
leadership activities of FBLA chapters 
across the nation are described in this 
issue (FBLA Forum, pages 43-44). Per- 
sons who are truly interested in the devel- 
opment of youth will be impressed with 
these thumbnail reports on FBLA activi- 
ties.—D.C.C. 


Editor: Distributive Occupations Forum 
WARREN G. MEYER 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Editor's Comments .. . 


WHAT CONSTITUTES a good secondary school distributive education pro- 
gram? Certainly there is no single answer to this question. Marked differ- 
ences in local communities due to size, location, school objectives, and many 
other factors make a single set of standards impractical. Also, we educators 
value our individuality, independence, and local autonomy too much to accept 
regimentation. Yet every self-respecting teacher wants to know how well his 
school is doing relative to others and where to improve his program. With 
these thoughts in mind, the National Study of Secondary School Evaluation 
(formerly the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards) was organ- 
ized to construct evaluative criteria which would aid members of school staffs 
in making self-evaluations and provide members of visiting evaluation com- 
mittees with guiding principles, checklists, and evaluation items. 

Section D-5, Distributive Education, in Evaluative Criteria, 1960 Edition, 
is used as a basis for the articles in the Feature Section of this issue of Busi- 
NESS EpucaTION Forum. It was used also as the topic for the editorial in the 
April 1960 issue of Bustness Epucation Forum. Like sections for other dis- 
ciplines, Section D-5 is composed of a statement of guiding principles con- 
cerning distributive education and seven sections including organization, na- 
ture of offerings, physical facilities, direction of learning, outcomes, special 
characteristics of distributive education, and general evaluation of instruction 
in distributive education. 

A regular part of the recommended evaluation process consists of modi- 
fying the statements of guiding principles and of adapting checklist and evalu- 
ation items. This is done in order to make ratings consistent with the stated 
philosophy and objectives of the school and with the characteristics of the 
school and community. This should be kept in mind then when the various 
features of Section D-5 are being checked and evaluated. 

The directions state that factors such as size, type, location of school, finan- 
cial support available, and state requirements should not be permitted to jus- 
tify failure to provide a program and facilities appropriate to the school’s 
philosophy and objectives and to the needs of the school and community. 
Attention is invited to the twofold nature of evaluation criteria work—evalu- 
ation and stimulation to improvement. 

Because distributive education is still in the formative stage it is impor- 
tant that Seetion D-5 be properly introduced to distributive educators through- 
out the United States and Canada. Realizing this, the editors decided to bring 
together in this issue current thinking of selected leaders of the field on fac- 
tors to be considered when using the evaluative criteria. 

In the articles that follow the contributors describe what they would look 
for in filling in the checklists for the sections assigned to them. The ‘‘items’’ 
and ‘‘evaluations’’ printed in italics in the succeeding articles are taken from 
Section D-5, pages 93-100, of Evaluative Criteria. Readers will note that each 
writer approaches his assignment in a different manner. The contributions 
in the section on organization describe what they believe should be present 
when checklist items are labeled E—extensive provision, S—moderate pro- 
vision, and L—limited provision. In the section on the nature of learning, the 
contributor tells what he believes should be found in all programs and what 
should be expected in a large distribution center school. Succeeding contrib- 
utors describe minimum or limited categories and extensive provision. 

Except for the article on organization, which was based on a survey, the 
contributors built their criteria on personal judgment gleaned from education 
and experience. Certainly, all readers may not agree with all of the contrib- 
utors. This being the case, what are the benefits from this forum? First, most 


(Please turn to page 37) 
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Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 


Organization 


The potential for a distributive education program is 
substantially increased when the program is established 
on a sound organizational pattern. To be successful, 
distributive education should first provide adequate op- 
portunity for students to develop the knowledges and 
attitudes needed for success in the field of distribution. 
Distributive education functions within the framework 
of the over-all curriculum of the school. It cooperates 
with the business community to achieve its basic objective 
of preparing young people for careers in distribution. 

Being an integral part of the school curriculum, the 
distributive education program contributes to meeting 
the educational objectives and philosophy of the school. 
Only in this manner, will it be possible to help provide 
for the educational needs of youth who have career ob- 
jectives in distributive occupations. A cooperative pro- 
gram meeting the condition of ‘‘extensive provision”’ for 
all items in the checklist on organization, would be a 
sound program and in close harmony with the purposes 
of secondary education. 

During the past several months the Distributive Edu- 
cation Branch of the U. S. Office of Education conducted 
an informal study of Section D-5, of the Evaluative Cri- 
teria.! Careful consideration was given to Section I, 
Organization, particularly in regard to what is meant 
by : E—provision or condition is made extensively, S— 
provision or condition is made to a moderate extent, L— 
provision or condition is very limited but needed, M— 
provision or condition is missing but its need is ques- 
tioned, N—provision or condition is not desirable or does 
not apply as it would be applied to the checklist state- 
ments. In this article the explanatory statements follow- 
ing the checklist items are confined to the ratings— 
extensive provision, moderate provision, and limited pro- 
vision. These statements are an outgrowth of this infor- 


1Evaluative Criteria, 1960 Edition. Washington, D. C.: National Study 
of Secondary School Evaluation. 1960. 376p. Available from National 
Study of Secondary School Evaluation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Paper bound, $4; cloth bound, $5. Section D-3 on 
“Business Education’ and Section D-5 on “Distributive Education’ are 
each available at 25 cents a copy. 
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mal study and represent as nearly as possible the thinking 
of distributive education leaders regarding the interpre- 
tation of a rating of a checklist item. It is believed that 
ratings of M—missing, or N—not necessary or does not 
apply, are self-explanatory, so they are omitted in this 
discussion. 


Evaluating Checklist Statements 


Item 1. The program in distributive education is based 
upon the findings of surveys of employment opportun- 
ties in marketing and merchandising in the area served 
by the school. 


EXTENSIVE PrRovision—Data are collected from the 
Census of Business concerning the state and areas within 
it in order to help determine needs and trends. These 
data are validated by annual local and area surveys of 
training needs and employment opportunities. 

MopERATE PROvVIsION—Data are obtained by local area 
surveys kept by the coordinator, and used in program 
development. 

LIMITED Provistlon—General data and practices in 
other areas form a base for the program. 


Item 2. An advisory or planning committee, including 
representatives of both the school and the community, 
assists in planning and developing the program. 


EXTENSIVE Provision —A representative committee 
meets at least three times a year and assists in identify- 
ing attitudes, knowledges, skills, and understandings 
needed for success in distribution. It also assumes a lead- 
ership role in supporting and developing the program. 

MoperATE PROvIsION—It meets at least twice a year, 
and assists the coordinator on special projects upon re- 
quest. 

LIMITED PRovisIon—It meets, when called by the chair- 
man, to deal with a particular problem or problems. 


Item 3. Provision is made for correlation of classroom 
instruction with work on the job. 
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Past records, test results, and faculty rating reports are used for selecting students. 


EXTENSIVE ProvisIon—A written training plan is pre- 
pared for each student based on his career objective and 
modified as the need arises; an on-the-job training spon- 
sor is designated, developed, and used; a systematic plan 
of coordination is followed; and sufficient time is avail- 
able for coordination. 

MopERATE PROvIsION—The same conditions prevail as 
under E except no written training plan for each student 
is prepared. However, a training program to fit the stu- 
dent’s career objective is discussed with him and his 
training sponsor and sufficient time for coordination is 
available. 

LimiTeD Provision—The program is coordinated. 


Item 4. Students receive credit toward graduation for 
both the classroom instruction and the supervised job 
experience. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—Students receive credit for the 
in-school phase and a full course credit for on-the-job 
training phase. 

MopERATE Provision—Students receive full credit for 
the in-school phase of instruction but only partial credit 
for on-the-job training. 

LIMITED Provision—Students receive partial credit for 
the in-school phase of the program and no eredit for on- 
the-job training. 


Item 5. Students spend not less than fifteen hours a 
week on their jobs. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—Students spend a minimum of 
three hours daily, Monday through Friday, in on-the- 
job training throughout the school year. The major por- 
tion of such training is during the normal school hours. 

MopeErRATE PRovision—Students are in on-the-job train- 
ing for an average of not less than 15 hours a week dur- 
ing the school year, the major portion of which is during 
the normal school hours. 


Item 6. All state and federal laws pertaining to em- 
ployment practices are complied with, including those 
relating to learners. 

EXTENSIVE PRovisioN—AI] state and federal laws per- 
taining to employment practices are complied with, in- 
cluding those relating to learners. Students, parents, and 
coordinators have a written statement of the pertinent 
parts of the laws involved. 

MODERATE AND LIMITED PROvISION—Explanations are 
not necessary here. 


Item 7. Students are enrolled on a basis of need, in- 
terest, and ability, and as a result of accepted guidance 
procedures. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—Students are screened by the 
principal, guidance counselor, and coordinator. Past 
records, test results, and faculty rating reports are used 
to determine whether the student can profit from the 
program. Personal counsel with parents and student is 
held to enable student to select a career objective in dis- 
tribution in keeping with his interest and abilities. 
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MoperATE PRovision—Students are screened by the 
principal and coordinator without assistance of the 
counselor. 

LiuiTep Provision—Students are assigned to the pro- 
gram by the guidance counselor or principal. 

Item 8. Provision is made for distributive education 
students to participate in the student activity program, 
including clubs organized to appeal to students inter- 
ested in distribution. 


Members of student clubs such as these FBLA members in St. Anthony 
High School, Bristol, Connecticut, learn much about business from worth- 
while extra-class activities. 


EXTENSIVE Provision—Students participate in local, 
state, and national activities of a youth program de- 
signed for distributive ¢ducation students. The program 
includes opportunities for educational, social, and lead- 
ership development. 

MopERATE PRovision—Students participate in an ac- 
tive local club program providing opportunities for de- 
velopment through educational, social, and leadership 
activities. 

LIMITED PRrovision—Students participate in clubs con- 
sisting of members of the distributive education class or 
classes. 

Item 9. Class schedules provide an opportunity for 
students to do some of their work with other students 
having different vocational interests. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—Students enrolled in the coop- 
erative program are provided an opportunity to schedule 
at least two electives with students not enrolled in the 
cooperative program. 

MopERATE PRovision—Students enrolled in the coop- 
erative program are provided an opportunity to sched- 
ule at least one elective with students not enrolled in the 
cooperative program. 

LimiTeD PrRovision—Students enrolled in the coop- 
erative program have an opportunity to participate in 
classes with other students prior to the cooperative 
program. 
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The distributive education program must be a cooperative project between the school and the community. 


Item 10. Each student has a career objective of which 
his present program is an integral part. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—Each student selects a definite 
career objective in the field of distribution which becomes 
the focal point of individualized instruction and on-the- 
job training. The current objective of each student is a 
matter of current record. 

MopeERATE PrRovision—Students have selected a career 
objective in distribution and it is a matter of record. 

LimItED Provision—Students have selected the field 
of distribution as a career objective. 

Item 11. Services of guidance personnel and other 
teachers are used in counseling students concerning occu- 
pational choices. 

EXTENSIVE Provision—F ull advantage of the past ex- 
periences and knowledges of the teaching faculty and 
guidance personnel are used in assisting students to select 
an occupational choice. Faculty opinions of the student’s 
potential and permanent record material are assembled 
for use as a base for counseling. 

MopeERATE PRovision—Current permanent record ma- 
terial is reviewed as a base for counseling and oceasional- 


ly faculty members with specific experience are involved 
in helping students make an occupational choice. 

LIMITED PRovision—Students make their own choice 
based on materials provided by the guidance department. 

In the checklist items under part one, Organization, 
one can easily recognize the philosophy of the program. 
It is apparent that the program is organized as a coop- 
erative venture between the secondary school and the 
business community. If one secrutinizes the checklist care- 
fully, he can see that the organizational pattern is de- 
signed to meet the basic purposes of the high school 
cooperative program, which are to (a) introduce the 
student to the field of distribution and marketing, (b) 
provide educational experiences which will enable the 
student to achieve success in a distributive occupation, 
and (¢) provide the student with information which will 
make him aware of the varied opportunities in distri- 
bution. 

The future of the high school cooperative program, in 
a large measure, will be based on the development of a 
sound organizational pattern and the effectiveness with 
which teacher-coordinators are able to operate within it. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 


Nature of Offerings 


Due to the differences in maturity and interests of the 
students, it is logical to assume that the nature of offer- 
ings in distributive education should vary in degree but 
not in kind. The high school programs organized under 
Plan A, B, or C would probably reflect differences in 
student experiences and preparation. Depending on 
whether the program is isolated in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth grade or whether it constitutes the final two 
years of a four-year curriculum in distributive education, 
the post-secondary school offerings should treat a differ- 
ent combination of abilities and interests. 

The variations among programs will affect the degree 
to which evaluative criteria may be applied to items in 
the checklist. The words ‘‘limited extent’’ are recom- 
mended for use in denoting conditions which are patently 
incomplete, rudimentary, or in an obvious early stage of 
development. Where conditions indicate that a higher 
attainment exists, the words ‘‘moderate provision’’ are 
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recommended. Where a checklist item appears to be 
basic to distributive education and the variables seem to 
be inconsequential, ‘‘extensive provision’’ for the condi- 
tion described in the checklist is recommended. 


The Career Objective Is Uppermost 


Item 1. Instruction in distributive education is based 
on the career objectives of the students. This complete 
statement implies that the career objective is stated, and 
that the teacher-coordinator has obtained this informa- 
tion through the usual means of interviews with the stu- 
dent, parents, other teachers and from available records. 
Since the career objective is basic in vocational educa- 
tion, ‘‘extensive provision’’ should be made for all grade 
levels and types of organization plans. 

Item 2. Instruction in distributive education is based 
on an analysis of instructional needs of individuals en- 
gaged in marketing and merchandising. This implies 
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It is desirable to include a study of capital structure, credit, and records in the distributive education curriculum. 


that individual differences of students must be recog- 
nized and plans developed to insure an orderly process 
of teaching and learning. Although some students may 
have a low rate of acceptance of education, the analysis 
of instructional needs and the resulting step-by-step 
training plans must be developed. This checklist item 
demands that regardless of the kind of program an ‘‘ex- 
tensive provision’’ be made for it in the evaluation. 

Item 3. Instruction in distributive educatior is based 
on the development of a knowledge of the function of 
distribution in our economy. Here we find a set of con- 
ditions which will justify the use of the words ‘‘limited 
extent’’ when used in an evaluation of an eleventh grade 
course. The key word in the checklist item appears to be 
‘‘development,’’ and the rating would be expected to 
change to ‘‘extensive provision’’ at the more advanced 
level. The degree of ‘‘limitedness’’ or ‘‘extensiveness’’ 
in each case should be a reflection of the student’s ma- 
turity and ability to grasp the subject content and not 
an expression of the degree of achievement in mastering 
the function of distribution in our economy. 

Item 4. Instruction in distributive education is based 
on the economics of distribution. This checklist item 
carries both the ‘‘limited extent’’ and the ‘‘extensive 
provision’’ ratings. The proper evaluation will depend 
on the abilities of the students, as individuals and as a 
group, to grasp the subject content. 

Item 5. Instruction in distributive education is based 
on the needs of the community. Obviously, this is an item 
which should be ‘‘extensively provided’’ for since the 
needs of the community are basic to the vocational objec- 
tives of distributive education. This provision should 
apply regardless of the plan of organization, the grade 
level of the program, or the learning abilities of the 
students. 


The Curriculum Includes a Variety of Studies 


Item 6. The distributive education curriculum in- 
cludes a study of the kinds of organizations performing 
the distributive function. In communities where there is 
a limited variety of such organizations, the term ‘‘limited 
extent’’ could be used in making an evaluation. We 
would expect the ‘‘limited extent’’ to change to ‘‘exten- 
sive provision’’ when an evaluation is made of a program 
in a larger community or of a post-high school program. 

Item 7. The distributive education curriculum in- 
cludes a study of marketing including wholesaling, re- 
tailing, buying, selling, and pricing. This may be rudi- 
mentary or exploratory in nature in the early stages of 
a distributive education curriculum and should be pro- 
vided for to a ‘‘limited extent.’’ As the curriculum 
makes provision for specialization in the later years, the 
study of marketing should be placed in the ‘‘extensive 
provision category’’ if the objectives of the course are to 
be met. 

Item 8. The distributive education curriculum in- 
cludes a study of factors affecting marketing including 
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advertising, display, locations, and layout. These factors 
are affected sometimes by individual talents and apti- 
tudes which, in some students, are beyond the influence 
of formal teaching. Where these talented students are in- 
volved, the recommendation is that ‘‘extensive provi- 
sion’’ should be made in order to capitalize on the in- 
terests of the students. It is possible to recommend the 
simultaneous application of the ‘‘limited extent’’ phase 
to some portions of this checklist item when evaluating 
the curriculum in terms of the abilities and interests of 
the remaining students. ‘‘Extensive provision’’ should 
be made in terms of the unusual or advanced student, but 
only to a ‘‘limited extent’’ where the class as a group 
is considered. 

Item 9. The distributive education curriculum in- 
cludes a study of various financial aspects of distribution 
including capital structure, credit, and records. The 
rating of ‘‘limited extent’’ may be applied to the sub- 
items ‘‘capital structure’’ and ‘‘credit’’ when included 
in a basic distributive education curriculum, and would 
be changed to read ‘‘extensive provision’’ when an ad- 
vanced curriculum is under consideration. 

The sub-item ‘‘records’’ would demand that ‘‘exten- 
sive provision’’ be made, suitable to the ability of the 
students, at any level of curriculum development. 

Item 10. The distributive education curriculum in- 
cludes a study of the consumer in the marketing process. 
There should be an ‘‘extensive provision’’ made regard- 
ing this item, since a study of the consumer is another of 
the basic tenets of the vocational philosophy of distribu- 


- tive edueation. This checklist item is to be evaluated at 


every level at which education for distribution is offered. 

Item 11. The distributive education curriculum pro- 
vides for correlation with other subject areas such as 
English, social studies, mathematics, art, as well as other 
vocational fields. It is obvious that ‘‘extensive provision’”’ 
should be made for this item, because success in a distrib- 
utive occupation depends on the application of different 
knowledges and skills, not all of which are the responsi- 
bility of the distributive education curriculum. Some of 
the correlation may take place in terms of the need of 
the individual student, and some types of correlation 
ean be better achieved as a class activity. 

Item 12. The distributive education curriculum pro- 
vides for supervised work experiences in the occupation 
for which the preparation is given. This item is a re- 
quirement, therefore, ‘‘extensive provision’’ applies to 
every grade level. The implications are that each stu- 
dent is to be regarded as an entity and that subject con- 
tent and supervised work experiences are closely and in- 
timately interrelated. The ‘‘extensive provision’’ should 
apply to the degree to which the interrelationships are 
achieved, rather than to the mere existence of supervised 
work experiences in themselves. 

Item 13. The distributive education curriculum pro- 
vides for an understanding of the responsibilities of dis- 
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The modern distributive education classroom provides for flexibility in equipment and layout. 


tribution in a competitive economic system. Again the 
variables of maturities and experiences of students must 
be taken into account, and this item seems to warrant 
a “‘limited extent’’ treatment in the beginning program 
changing to become an ‘‘extensive provision’’ in the 
more advanced programs. 

Item 14. The checklist includes 13 items which are to 
be evaluated. A fourteenth item should be added in order 
that education for distribution remain realistic and prac- 
tical. The proposed item would read: The distributive 


education curriculum provides for an opportunity to do 
experimental teaching and learning through the class- 
room and supervised work experiences. 

The word ‘‘experimental’’ in the proposed checklist 
item could be freely translated ‘‘original’’ or ‘‘creative’’ 
and would apply to entire classes, to groups of students 
or to individual students. ‘‘Extensive provision’’ should 
be made for this checklist item in order that the full re- 
sources of student-learners, on-the-job training sponsors, 
and teacher-coordinators be developed. + # 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 


Physical Facilities 
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The modern distributive education classroom labora- 
tory is flexible, adjustable and usable, providing a suit- 
able environment for learning all phases of distribution 
such as merchandising and selling, display, store oper- 
ation, and finance and control. The distributive educa- 
tion room serves not only high school students but out- 
of-school groups including adults, and it is adaptable for 
use by other departments in the school. 

The distributive education laboratory provides oppor- 
tunities for worthwhile practical training which in itself 
is an excellent motivation device. Theory can be applied 
by students having available facilities with which to con- 
struct displays, try selling and advertising techniques, 
and work out practical problems of store operation and 
control. Facilities for the student to experiment and ex- 
plore these theories should be sufficient so that they can 
be continually involved in a variety of ‘‘life like’’ busi- 
ness situations during the school year. 

Item 1. Sufficient space is provided to meet curricu- 
lar and enrollment needs. The area should be large 
enough to accommodate 30 students in class discussion 
plus additional length for practical store laboratory ex- 
periences. This calls for an approximate 28’ x 38’ over- 
all space which is slightly larger than an average class- 
room of 28’x 28’. The flexibility for use by day and 
evening classes warrants the additional ten feet for lab- 
oratory equipment. A folding partition between the two 
areas makes possible continuous use by several groups. 
(See A in Figure 1) 

There should also be sufficient display area in the room 
to handle approximately one-half the class enrollment in 
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a ‘‘display doing’’ situation at one time. Students nor- 
mally work in pairs or groups of three when developing 
display projects. 

Item 2. A teacher area equipped with desk and files 
is available for counseling with students. The teaching 
area of this room should contain a teacher’s desk and 
filing cabinet. Student files, procedure and information 
work sheets and records, plus individual training man- 
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Reference materials provide for the student's individual study covering many areas. 


uals and materials should be located conveniently for 
fingertip use in the classroom. A magazine rack is nec- 
essary for storing and displaying some late periodicals. 
Distributive education students are usually training in 
a variety of distributive businesses. This calls for a num- 
ber of different types of periodicals so that the students 
will be aware of the changing market conditions. 

A reference book section is also important. Because 
of the variety of businesses involved, the student’s indi- 
vidual study will cover a multitude of activities. Easy 
access to the reference library in the distributive educa- 
tion room allows for individual study during any portion 
of the regular class period. 

Space should also be available in or near the room for 
counseling with students. Easy access to a telephone, 
typewriter, and duplicating area is vital for sound utiliza- 
tion of teacher-coordinator working efficiency. 

Item 3. Movable tables and chairs are provided for 
flexibility of arrangement and to facilitate use of refer- 
ence materials. Movable tables and chairs allow for max- 
imum student participation in individual, group, and 
class projects. Advertising problems and projects plus 
individual training lessons call for table and elbow space. 
Tables that are easily rearranged allow infinite possibili- 
ties for students to capitalize on their on-the-job training. 
Sharing of ideas seems easier with a U-shape table ar- 
rangement (See Figure 1). Tables may also be used for 
display counter purposes. 

Item 4. Adequate and conveniently arranged storage 
space is provided for materials and equipment not in fre- 
quent use. Ample storage space is necessary in the class- 
room for many of the materials, supplies, and equipment 
used in display work (See D in Figure 1 and C in Figure 
2). Equipment, along with housekeeping gear for neces- 
sary maintenance of the laboratory may be kept in the 
room for ready use, efficiency in student and teacher 
time, as well as eliminating out-of-classroom distractions. 

Item 5. The classroom is located near a building en- 
trance for ease in transporting display materials and for 
use by adult classes. The distributive education labo- 
ratory should be located near a building entrance for ease 
in delivering display merchandise and equipment to the 
laboratory (See H in Figure 1). Adults attending eve- 
ning classes will also appreciate this convenience. 

Item 6. The following equipment is available: The 
functional Distributive Education laboratory should con- 
tain at least four shadow box type display units (See A 
in Figure 2) plus a wardrobe area (See B in Figure 2) 
for showing dresses, suits, coats and allied garments, and 
where possible, a window display opening onto a corridor 
or to the outside of the building (See B in Figure 1). 
Also, a wrapping-cashiering table (See C in Figure 1), 
that does double duty as a merchandise display counter, 
will prove most useful. This counter should have wrap- 
ping paper, compartments for various size paper bags, 
and a twine dispenser. Ample chalkboard space (See E 
in Figure 1) should be available as well as tackboard area 
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(See F in Figure 1). A three-way mirror (See G in Fig- 
ure 1 and D in Figure 2) is a real aid in selling demon- 
strations as well as helping improve personal appearance 
of individual trainees. It is also good to have equipment 
available for showing films and using tapes and records 
in this room. 

Display fixtures should be available for displaying 
both hard-line and soft-line merchandise. With the addi- 
tion of shelves, and pegboard for background, the shadow 
box units can adequately display both kinds of mer- 
chandise. Actual display equipment for building displays 
will usually be made available by merchants on a loan 
or gift basis. 

Display technique training calls for the application 
of many selling skills. Distributive education students 
should receive opportunities to work in different display 
areas so as to work out problems on depth, height, width, 
and length. Also problems dealing with outside window 
decorations and point-of-purchase display techniques 
should be part of the planned display program. Mer- 
chandise used in displays is also available for the study 
of merchandise information along with practical sales 
demonstration by students. 

The accompanying sketches show usable physical facili- 
ties planned for the Phoenix High School and College 
District by William Swisher, Supervisor of Construction 
and Maintenance. Three new schools soon to be con- 
structed will incorporate this thinking. 

The door through the storage area (See H in Figure 
1) allows for display equipment to be unloaded and 
placed in the room without entering through the regular 
building doors. By closing the folding partitions, dis- 
tributive education students and the coordinator may 
continue to work on displays and other activities while 
other classes are meeting in the regular classroom area. 
This is only one example of what might be developed for 
making the distributive education laboratories more 
usable. 

Besides bridging the gap between theory and practice, 
the distributive education laboratory is also promoting 
the distributive education program. Facilities need not 
be elaborate but they should be usable. ##£ 
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Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 


Instructional Staff 


How can so much be expected of a teacher-coordina- 
tor? Is it necessary to have preparation in both general 
and vocational education? The first reaction of distrib- 
utive education teacher-coordinators to the checklist for 
the instructional staff in Section IV. A. of the Evaluative 
Criteria is a feeling of apprehension and awe. These im- 
mediate reactions are understandable but in no way 
acceptable. 

For too long there have been no accepted standards 
for evaluating distributive education programs. Now, 
we are presented with a realistic and usable self-evalu- 
ative tool. 

It is inconceivable to think of a distributive education 
program functioning successfully unless the teacher- 
coordinator can meet the minimum standards established 
for the instructional staff. As the requirements are met 
or exceeded, the program will improve and become a more 
effective training medium for students, cooperating mer- 
chants, and teacher-coordinators. 

Minimum requirements for teacher-coordinator’s cer- 
tification have been established by law but too often these 
requirements are circumvented by districts or boards, 
through the method of employing teachers on an emer- 
gency or temporary certification basis. This is detrimen- 
tal to the distributive education program, the students, 
and the community. It is also grossly unfair to the teach- 
er who has spent years in preparing for a life of dedi- 
cated service to the youth of our country. 

Minimum standards should be established for each of 
the nine items on the instructional staff checklist. The 
minimum acceptable qualifications for the distributive 
education staff should be as follows: 

Item 1. Each member of the distributive education 
staff has preparation in such fields as economics, market- 
ing, management, finance, retailing, advertising, sales- 
manship, credit, insurance, accounting, personnel man- 
agement. Twelve semester hours should be completed in 
the fields of economies, marketing, management, finance, 
retailing, advertising, salesmanship, credit, insurance, 
accounting, or personnel. It is not desirable to earn the 
12 hours in any one particular field but rather to earn 
the hours in at least three different areas in order to ac- 
quire a workable knowledge and understanding of vari- 
ous phases of the technical requirements of distributive 
education. 
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Item 2. Hach member of the distributive education 
staff has preparation in the methods of teaching distrib- 
utive education. Twelve semester hours should be com- 
pleted in the area of professional distributive education. 
These should be methods courses for teaching in the vari- 
ous areas of distributive education, and should include 
courses in supervision, coordination, and vocational edu- 
cation. 

Item 3. Each member of the distributive education 
staff has had wage earning experience in the field of mar- 
keting and merchandising. Wage earning experience 
should include two years in some one line or kind of dis- 
tributive occupation, part of which must be in a mana- 
gerial or supervisory capacity. If the work experience 
has been on a part-time basis, such experience should be 
evaluated on the basis of 1800 clock hours a year. 

Item 4. Each member of the distributive education 
staff has preparation in such related areas as vocational 
guidance, job analysis, and occupational information. 
Preparation in these related areas should be included in 
the professional requirements suggested in Item 2. A 
working knowledge of vocational guidance is a ‘‘must’’ 
for coordination. This should be acquired through for- 
mal study and practical experience. 

Item 5. Each member of the distributive education 
staff has preparation in such general education subjects 
as English, mathematics, social studies, science, and art. 
Graduation from an approved institution or college 
with a major in distribution, marketing, business admin- 
istration, or education will satisfy the minimum require- 
ments for this area of preparation. 

Item 6. Each member of the distributive education 
staff has developed good relations with the business com- 
munity. This is a ‘‘must’’ for a successful program. To 
set concrete standards for this intangible is not possible ; 
however, the coordinator must have a good working re- 
lationship with the business community. There must be 
an understanding of problems, a feeling of mutual trust 
and interest, and a sincere desire for education and busi- 
ness to aid each other for the betterment of the program 
and the community. 

Item 7. Each member of the distributive education 
staff maintains an interest in activities of business or- 
ganizations. This may be measured by the number of 
organizations in which membership is held and by the 
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The strength of a distributive education program depends largely upon the quality of its classroom activities. 


amount of active participation in functions of the organ- 
izations. Membership and active participation in at least 
one active local business organization is a minimum. 

Item 8. Each member of the distributive education 
staff maintains an active interest in professional advance- 
ment, including participation in educational organiza- 
tions. Membership should be held and participation pur- 
sued in professional organizations on local, state, and na- 
tional levels. The minimum acceptable standard is active 
membership in the local educational organization and 
active membership in a business education group. 

Item 9. Each member of the distributive education 
staff maintains active participation in in-service educa- 
tion through formal study and other professional activ- 
ity. A sincere desire to improve and upgrade one’s 


ability as an instructor through formal study, either by 
enrollment in summer or evening extension classes, at- 
tendance at in-service training sessions and participation 
in area meetings should be considered in evaluating this 
item. The minimum requirements should be based upon 
the effort shown by the instructor to qualify for a more 
comprehensive or higher certificate. Part-time formal 
study should be pursued for at least two years after grad- 
uation from college. 

This attempt to set standards for minimum evaluation 
of the distributive education instructional staff should be 
evaluated in terms of local certification requirements. 
Any qualifications or preparation beyond the minimum 
local requirements should be evaluated in terms of exten- 
sive provisions beyond the minimum. #+# 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 
Instructional Activities 


The strength of a distributive education program de- 
pends largely upon the quality of its classroom activities. 
Some things to look for when examining instructional 
activities are suggested below under each of the 12 items 
in the checklist for Section IV. B. in the 1960 Edition 
of the Evaluative Criteria. The suggestions are made 
with the thought that they represent ‘‘extensive provi- 
sion’’ when present. Anything less would be considered 
either ‘‘moderate extent’’ or ‘‘limited extent’’ depend- 
ing upon the judgment of the evaluator. 

Item 1. Instruction in distributive education contrib- 
utes to the school’s objectives. Instruction in distribu- 
tive education is intended to provide the necessary goals, 
knowledges, understandings, and attitudes needed by 
young people preparing for jobs and careers in distribu- 
tion. A good instructor uses classroom activities that help 
the student develop the ability to think critically and to 
use available community resources such as employers, co- 
workers, the merchandise with which he works, and his 
experiences on the job. It also includes attitude building 
activities such as role-playing, resource speakers, field 
interviews, and observations of actual business practices 
on the job. A good understanding of the broad aspects of 
distribution is incorporated in high quality instruction. 
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Item 2. Instruction is directed toward comprehensive 
career objectives. Comprehensive career objectives in- 
clude long-range goals as well as those relating to the 
trainee’s present job, which for many students is a ‘‘take 
off’’ point in a career consisting of several promotions. 
Comprehensive objectives embrace supervisory and man- 
agerial level positions. 

Item 3. There is evidence of careful planning and 
preparation for classroom work. This can be evaluated 
by considering the care which has been used in (a) plan- 
ning effective assignments and projects, (b) correlating 
related classroom instruction and on-the-job experiences, 
(ce) providing a suitable variety of teaching materials, 
(d) making good use of classroom equipment, and (e) 
fully utilizing the classroom time for instructional pur- 
poses. 

Item 4. Business resources of the community are used 
in instruction. Business resources may include outside 
speakers. For example, the community newspaper adver- 
tising manager is an excellent resource person to demon- 
strate procedures used in planning advertising. In addi- 
tion, businessmen may be called upon to evaluate certain 
classroom activities such as student displays, showeards, 
and merchandise manuals. 
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Frequent visits to the student's place of employment are essential in a good distributive education program. 


Trade magazines and journals borrowed from business 
firms also bring to the classroom recent material in the 
field of distribution. Field trips, community marketing 
surveys, and the use of films from business firms are ad- 
ditional examples of desirable business resources. 


Item 5. Students assist in planning the classroom ac- 
tivities. Student participation in planning classroom 
activities not only increases motivation but teaches re- 
sponsibility, resourcefulness, and good judgment. The 
extent to which students should assist in the planning of 
classroom activities depends on the time of year and the 
nature of suitable learning activities. During the early 
part of the school year students lack experience in plan- 
ning and understanding the distributive education pro- 
gram and its objectives. As they gain experience in as- 
sisting with planning and become better acquainted with 
the objectives of the program they will be in a better 
position to assume a larger role in planning learning 
activities. 

Students usually are in an excellent position to assist 
in the planning of field trips and simple research proj- 
ects. They are frequently helpful in arranging for out- 
side speakers and business resources of many kinds. On 
the other hand, they should not be expected to contribute 
a great deal when traditional methods are used. 

Item 6. A job description is prepared for each student 
and used as a basis of instruction both on the job and in 
the classroom. A job description defines the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and knowledges needed for a specific posi- 
tion in a given firm. One should exist for each student, 
not only to help him understand the requirements of his 
job but to aid this occupationally motivated youngster 
toward his goal—job success. Study of the job may in- 
clude future duties and responsibilities for the trainee. 
Classroom and on-the-job instruction should be planned 
to assist the trainee in meeting the requirements of his 
job description in the shortest possible time. The teacher- 
coordinator should assist the training sponsor in provid- 
ing experiences to meet these requirements. 

Item 7. The experiences on the job are used to develop 
understanding of theoretical instruction presented in the 
classroom. An example from a unit in salesmanship may 
elarify the meaning of this item. In the classroom, stu- 
dents study customer objections. After becoming famil- 
iar with some of the methods, the teacher assigns each 
student to use them on the job and to report to the class 
the results of his experiences with actual customers. In 
like manner, the coordinator should take every oppor- 
tunity to utilize student job experiences to improve class- 
room instruction. 

Item 8. Instruction includes basic concepts for all stu- 
dents in addition to specific instruction related to the 
student’s occupational specialization. ‘‘Basie concepts’’ 
taught on a group instruction basis refers to the body of 
knowledge applicable to a wide range of distributive oc- 
cupations. Their application is not limited to any one 
student’s specific job. Basic concepts include a study of 
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the distributing organizations, marketing, buying, sell- 
ing, pricing, wholesaling, retailing, advertising, visual 
merchandising, customer service, government regulations 
and the financial aspects of distribution. 

Specific instruction is related to the student’s particu- 
lar occupation—for example, selling shoes or hardware. 
It is intended to help the student in his particular job 
and level of employment. Some illustrations of specific 
instruction are merchandise manuals, job manuals, indi- 
vidual job-study guides, and individualized study from 
publications which provide information on the trainee’s 
specific occupation. 


Item 9. The teacher of distributive education visits the 
home of each student. Visiting the student trainee’s 
home gives the coordinator a deeper understanding of the 
attitudes, interests and aptitudes of the student. Visit- 
ing the parents enables the coordinator to learn what the 
parents’ aspirations are for their child and what they 
think of the distributive education program. Parental 
visits offer an opportunity for the coordinator to ezeate 
a better understanding of the educational values the stu- 
dent is receiving and to explain the objectives of the dis- 
tributive education program. To achieve these values 
from parental visits it would seem appropriate to visit 
each home at least twice during the school year—one of 
the visits being at the beginning of the school year. 


Item 10. The teacher frequently visits the student’s 
place of employment. Visits to the student’s place of em- 
ployment are essential in a good distributive education 
program because the coordinator learns from the em- 
ployer, and to some degree from his own observation, 
about the student’s progress on the job. From these 
visits the coordinator also learns about the specific re- 
quirements of the student’s job and what the student’s 
strengths and shortcomings are so that the instructor in 
the classroom can be more closely related with the job re- 
quirements and the needs of the student. Another im- 
portant purpose in visiting places of employment is to 
encourage the employer to give additional conscientious 
on-the-job training to his trainee. Visits to the employer 
should be made with a specific objective in mind. In or- 
der to adequately accomplish the objectives of the dis- 
tributive education program, a coordinator should visit 
each student’s place of employment on an average of at 
least once every two weeks. 


Item 11. Job assignment is correlated with the stu- 
dent’s aptitudes, interests, and abilities. The coordinator 
should utilize the following important sources in iden- 
tifying the student’s interests, aptitudes, and abilities: 


1. School counselors—information from their records 
on scholastic or differential aptitude tests, vocational in- 
terest tests, achievement tests, and records of students’ 
performance in school subjects 

2. Observations and opinions of the student by teach- 
ers who have had him in class 

3. Visits with the parents at the parents’ home 
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4. Observations of the student by the teacher-coordi- 
nator himself while the student is in class 

5. Frequent visits with the training sponsor. One of 
the objectives of continuing visits to employers in a dis- 
tributive education program is to evaluate the student’s 
progress on the job and to look for clues to identifying 
a student’s interest and abilities. A coordinator will also 
utilize the job performance ratings at the time of each 
school grading period. This instrument, completed by 
the training sponsor, will show the student’s strengths 
and weaknesses on the job. As the student’s strong points 
are discovered, every effort should be made, both in the 
classroom and on the job, to develop them to the fullest 
extent. 

Item 12. Attention is given to the development of pos- 
itive attitudes and a sense of personal responsibility to- 


ward the job assignment. An unusual opportunity is 
afforded through the cooperative program to develop 
positive attitudes. A definite part of the instruction in 
the classroom should be devoted to such job adjustment 
problems as working effectively with employers, co-work- 
ers and customers, how to learn a job efficiently and how 
to make desirable progress on the job. 

Instruction should also be devoted to developing the 
needed personal qualities for success on the job. Atten- 
tion should be given to the development of positive atti- 
tudes during and immediately following the period when 
coordinator and training sponsor have evaluated the stu- 
dent’s progress on the job. 

It is through effective instruction both in the classroom 
and on the job that the student makes progress in his job 
and career in distribution. ## 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 
Instructional Materials 


Evaluation of the topic, Instructional Materials, in 
the Evaluative Criteria should include careful consider- 
ation of the nature of the distributive education curricu- 
lum and the variety of supervised work experience oppor- 
tunities. Both would influence the selection of instruc- 
tional materials. 

The checklist in the Evaluative Criteria provides a 
means of considering provisions, conditions, or charac- 
teristics found in good secondary schools. The problem, 
then, is to determine to what extent the local school meets 
these provisions or conditions if it has been decided that 
the provision or condition is needed in the distributive 
education program in that school. A brief discussion of 
each item may be helpful. 

Item 1. Instructional materials are kept up to date. 
One of the reasons for relying on a library of references 
rather than a single textbook is the difficulty involved in 
keeping the materials up to date in this rapidly changing 
field. To merit a rating of E, ‘‘provision or condition 
is made extensively,’’ the latest editions of reference 
books in all areas of study would be provided; current 
periodicals would be easily accessible, and course outlines 
and study guides would be updated to include up-to-date 
data, illustrations, and bibliographies. Supplementary 
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materials and audio-visual aids would be carefully 
sereened to insure their appropriateness and accuracy 
for the current period. There should also be a plan for 
systematic replacement and repair of out-of-date or worn 
out books and reference materials. In contrast to this, a 
rating of L, ‘‘very limited condition, but needed,’’ would 
describe the school that is using as a basic reference a 
book that has not been written or revised in recent years 
and whose other reference books and supplementary ma- 
terials are obviously out-of-date. 

Item 2. A teacher’s file of supplementary materials, 
including product information, is maintained. An ‘‘ex- 
tensive provision’’ indicates that the teacher maintains 
a supplementary file on every unit of study and a supple- 
mentary file of product information covering the interests 
of students in that community. Although the length of 
time that a teacher has been in the school affects the 
amount of material collected for a supplementary file, 
the rating should be determined on the basis of the ade- 
quacy at the time of the evaluation. If the teacher does 
not maintain a supplementary file or if he has either a 
very limited variety or amount of supplementary ma- 
terial, the condition would be considered, ‘‘very limited 
or missing, but needed.’’ 
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The wealth of instructional material available makes it essential that course outlines and study guides be used. 


Item 3. Such materials as business forms, handbooks, 
training manuals, charts, maps, posters, and display ma- 
terials are available. The teacher who has provided a va- 
riety of system manuals, orientation handbooks from sev- 
eral stores, typical application blanks, samples of labels 
and tags of all sorts, swatches of textiles, and so on, is 
actually increasing the amount of instructional material 
available to the student. The same thing is true of dis- 
play materials, except that due to the problem of expense 
and storage facilities, the teacher may make these in- 
structional materials available by arranging to use some 
of these materials in one or more cooperating businesses. 


Item 4. Course outlines and study guides are used. 
The wealth of instructional material available makes it 
essential that course outlines and study guides be used 
so that all areas of study will be covered in a given time. 
Some states provide this material for their distributive 
education teachers and most of these states make the 
course outlines and study guides available to other states 
who wish to purchase them. It is also possible that the 
local teacher has developed course outlines that are meet- 
ing the objectives of the curriculum in that school. Evi- 
dences of extensive use of such helps include daily lesson 
plans based on the course outline and a yearly teaching 
plan, or teaching calendar, showing a carefully planned 
progression in the discipline of distribution. The daily 
lesson plans would show the extent to which the avail- 
able instructional materials already referred to are being 
used. Under a very limited provision or condition (a) 
course outlines and study guides are available, but there 
is little evidence that they are being used or (b) no for- 
mal course outlines are available but there is some evi- 
dence of a teaching plan of some kind. 


Item 5. Reference materials are provided. The evalu- 
ators should first remember that in vocational education 
books that are sometimes referred to as textbooks are in- 
cluded in the item, ‘‘reference materials.’’ Some local 
schools insist that each student own a reference book, 
but that is in no way to suggest that this practice is nec- 
essary for the provision or condition to be considered 
extensive. Rather, the ideal provision is to have readily 
available a variety of reference materials so that students 
may get the viewpoint of a number of different authors. 
Ideally, the school library permits the distributive edu- 
cation teacher to keep these reference books in the class- 
room for the period of time this area of study is being 
covered. However, a reserve shelf in the library is a sat- 
isfactory alternative if there is evidence to show that a 
plan has been worked out to permit the distributive edu- 
cation student to have full use of this resource. The fact 
that most distributive education students follow a com- 
pressed schedule that does not include a study or library 
period makes it imperative that reference materials be 
made easily available to them. There should be evidence 
that reference materials on all areas of distribution are 
available and that books are suitable for students of dif- 
ferent reading abilities. Particularly in this field, care 
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should be exercised in choosing materials that are not 
over the heads of the high school students. 

On the other hand, reference materials for the teach- 
er’s use should also be provided. Professional materials 
should include books on philosophy, vocational educa- 
tion, educational methodology, magazines, vocational 
guidance and professional and technical references in- 
cluding such topies as labeling laws, labor laws, business 
census reports, fashion influences, and topics related to 
specialized selling. Many factors influence the variety 
and amount of material provided but evidences should 
show that the library staff is informed of the needs of the 
distributive education faculty and students; that an ade- 
quate plan for the purchase of reference books and ma- 
terials has been made; and that sources of free materials 
have been used extensively. 

The minimum, or very limited extent provision, is a 
situation in which a single book is used as a basic refer- 
ence with only casual reference to other sourees of in- 
formation. 


Use of Self-Study Materials 


Item 6. Self-study materials are available to use in 
connection with specific instruction needed by students. 
Although group instruction is given to students in sub- 
jects common to all phases of distribution, individual in- 
struction in specific assignments related to the work the 
student is doing on the job is necessary. The amount of 
individual instruction needed by each class would vary 
from community to community or from one year to the 
next. In some eases, an ideal situation exists if product 
information, self-study materials concerning job oppor- 
tunities, and specialized information for those students 
engaged in a variety of sales supporting activities were 
available. In some situations, especially where there is 
a junior-executive trainee arrangement with an industry, 
more emphasis on individual instruction should be given 
and therefore appropriate self-study materials should be 
in evidence. 


Item 7. Appropriate audio-visual aids are available, 
The following visual aids should be readily available for 
classroom use. A 16mm sound projector; a 35mm sound- 
slide projector ; recording equipment ; an opaque projec- 
tor; a flannel board; a bulletin board and, of course, a 
chalk board. Facilities for making posters should also be 
provided. Some means of darkening the classroom should 
be evident, for visuals are more apt to be used—especially 
those of short duration like the 35mm filmstrips—if they 
can be shown in the classroom rather than in another 
location. 

One of the greatest values to be derived from an evalu- 
ation of this topic is that it focuses attention on all types 
of supplementary materials. Experience has shown that 
this invariably leads to a plan of improvement that af- 
fects the entire distributive education program in the 
community. As in other phases of the evaluation, ‘‘a look 
in the mirror’’ is a very worthwhile undertaking. + +# 
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Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 
~ Methods of Evaluation 


Item 1. Evaluation activities are an integral part of 
instruction. Evaluation is essentially a three step proc- 
ess: first, to determine the objectives; second, to develop 
appropriate measuring instruments; and third, to use 
these instruments to appraise or evaluate the outcome in 
terms of the stated objectives. 

In some programs tests or rating scales are used only 
as a basis for assigning marks. In such cases this pro- 
vision could be considered to be met to a limited extent 
only. 

In determining the extent to which evaluation activi- 
ties are an integral part of instruction, the following 
statements might be considered as a guide. 


There is a written statement of objectives expressed in 
terms of expected student outcomes. 

The tests and rating scales used have been devised in terms 
of these established objectives. 

Pretests or diagnostic tests are given and the results are 
used to determine any remedial work necessary and as a 
basis to measure progress. 

These evaluative instruments are used to appraise prog- 
ress of the students as well as the effectiveness of the 
instruction. 

The results of these evaluations are used to determine or 
modify the objectives of the students. 

The results of evaluation are made use of continually to 
improve or modify the training program—to remedy and 
strengthen the weaknesses discovered. 

Item 2. Individual progress is recorded and used for 
guidance and instructional purposes. In appraising a 
student’s progress for purposes of guidance and the im- 
provement of instruction, it should be pointed out there 
are many types of instruments available. Many differ- 
ent types of tests should be used ; and they should be used 
frequently. 

When pretests have been given, these should be fol- 
lowed up by a series of similar tests to help determine the 
progress being made toward realization of the estab- 
lished objectives. 

However, it should be remembered that tests are only 
one of the many tools available to help the teacher get a 
more complete picture and to record the progress of the 
individual student. 

For general guidance and instructional purposes, the 
kinds of data available are (a) Cumulative records in- 
eluding case histories and previous scholastic ability, 
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(b) tests of general scholastic ability, (c) differential 
measures of aptitude, (d) interests, (e) personality in- 
ventories, (f) anecdotal records, (g) health and physical 
attributes, (h) rating scales, (i) autobiographies, (j) re- 
sults of interviews, and (k) ratings by previous em- 
ployers. 

Item 3. Business progress as well as classroom profi- 
ciency is used as a basis of student evaluation. In the 
part-time cooperative distributive education program, 
the total program of instruction includes the supervised 
on-the-job training as well as the formal classroom in- 
struction. Both should contribute about equally in learn- 
ing experiences. This on-the-job instruction is evaluated 
and becomes a part of the student’s grade. 

In some programs a general rating scale to appraise 
on-the-job progress is used for all students. Such scales 
measure general characteristics as appearance, prompt- 
ness, initiative, courtesy, or general performance such as 
customer approach, or suggestion selling. Such general 


_ rating scales are hardly adequate if a true appraisal of 


on-the-job progress is to be obtained. 

The importance of meeting the individual needs of the 
students in instruction has been long recognized. Equally 
important then is individualizing the evaluation of in- 
struction. 

To assist the employer in planning on-the-job activi- 
ties and to insure that actual training is taking place 
there should be provided a schedule of experiences to be 
learned on the job. Once this schedule of learning activ- 
ities has been agreed upon, it becomes a basis for evalu- 
ating the progress of the student. Careful records are 
kept indicating the number of hours spent by the student 
in each activity, his progress in the various activities and 
what type of related instruction in the classroom might 
be prescribed because of certain deficiencies or weak- 
nesses that have become apparent in the employment 
situation. 

Item 4. Evaluation of business progress is made joint- 
ly by the employer and school representatives. The oper- 
ation of a cooperative distributive education program in- 
volves a mutual responsibility between the school and 
the business establishment. The determination of objec- 
tives or desirable outcomes on the part of the student 
should then be a cooperative task and agreed upon by 
both parties. 
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Effective evaluation of progress involves the employer, teacher-coordinator, and student. 


Likewise, in the evaluation of the student’s progress, 
all three parties—the cooperating employer, the teacher- 
coordinator, and the student learner—should closely col- 
laborate in appraising all aspects of the supervised train- 
ing and experiences. 

In determining the degree to which this evaluation is 
a going process these criteria might be considered : 


The cooperating business provides tangible ratings and 
records of the student-learners’ activities which are kept 
faithfully and accurately. 

The coordinator makes use of first-hand observations of 
the student’s activities and accomplishments such as per- 
formances on the sales floor, a window display completed 
by the student, or other tangible records of achievement. 

Employees in the store, other than the employer or train- 
ing sponsor, participate in the evaluation. 

Salary increases or promotions are considered as evidence 
of the student’s progress. 

Records, ratings, observations and reports are used as a 
basis for conferences and classroom instruction. 


Item 5. Evaluation is made in terms of requirements 
of the cooperative job of the student as well as in terms 
of career objectives. Two points of view are considered 
in appraising the results of a cooperative program—the 
performance of the student on his training job and the 
laying of foundations for long-range career development 
in the field of distribution. 

To evaluate the degree to which the two points of view 
are in harmony, the following can be considered: 


The student is rated according to his level of perform- 
ance, his ability to fit into the present organization, and his 
potential for continued employment and promotion within 
the firm. 

Evaluation is also concerned with basic general distribu- 
tive skills and potential management concepts being pre- 
sented to the student-learner. 

Item 6. Follow-up studies of enrollees are used to eval- 
uate educational outcomes. In too many instances edu- 
cational programs have been evaluated indirectly in terms 
of their possessions instead of directly in terms of their 
products—the students who have received the training. 
Evaluation of the students is a more complex task and is 
usually done through follow-up studies. 

In determining the extent to which follow-up studies 
are made and used, the following statements are sug- 
gested : 

The teacher-coordinator has a well-organized and care- 
fully planned program of follow-up. 

Drop outs, as well as graduates of the program, are con- 
sidered. 

Records of all students are kept up to date. 

Many factors of employment are measured such as types 
of employment, length of time in employment, promotions, 
transfers or dismissals, present employment and attitudes 
of the former students toward their training. 

Results of the survey are recorded and reported to the 
administration, faculty, and advisory committees. The 
program is modified and kept up to date as a result of 
these surveys. 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education: 
Outcomes, Special Characteristics, 
and Evaluation of Instruction 


The form for Section D-5 of Evaluative Criteria pro- 
vides no checklist items for Divisions V, VI, and VII, 
because they would be largely repetitious of the check- 
list items in preceding divisions. However, persons fill- 
ing in the form may benefit from a brief discussion of the 
evaluative items in these divisions. 


Outcomes 


Evaluation a. To what extent do students exhibit 
skills and attitudes necessary for distributive occupa- 
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tions? Certainly, the school being evaluated will have 
included in its statement of guiding principles the skills 
and attitudes needed by persons engaged in distribution. 
When this is true, what should the evaluator look for in 
assigning the proper evaluative numeral to the form? 

If the objective of the program is to prepare students 
for relatively low level occupations, high competency in 
elementary skills such as clerk-level selling, stock work, 
package wrapping, cash register operation and similar 
tasks would entitle the program to a high rating. If the 
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The development of human relations and communication skills is important in distributive education. 


objective is to provide instruction for higher positions in 
the distributive occupations hierarchy such as salesper- 
son, salesman, display man, head of stock, or advertising 
assistant, appraisal should be based on competence in the 
duties of these occupations. If the program endeavors to 
prepare students for supervisory positions, the evalu- 
ator should look for acquired supervisory skills. 

Regardless of the occupational level for which the in- 
struction is intended, the outcomes pertaining to work 
attitudes should be the same. For example, every student 
should appreciate the dignity of work, have a wholesome 
attitude toward employers, co-workers, and customers, 
and possess the traits, specific habits, and attitudes of a 
good citizen-worker. 

Since most distributive occupations draw heavily on 
social abilities, each program should develop human rela- 
tions and communication skills and attitudes commen- 
surate with the needs of the occupations taught. 

Evaluation b. To what degree are students developing 
knowledge and understanding necessary for success im 
distributive occupations? As with skills and attitudes, 
the scope and mastery of knowledges and understandings 
increase with the occupational aspirations of the pro- 
gram. One might expect that a continuum of areas of 
understanding might be arranged, drawing from the 
following areas of learning: (a) those necessary to per- 
form daily tasks, (b) those relating to the business firm 
and its operation, (ec) an understanding of distribution, 
(d) understanding and appreciation of our free enter- 
prise system and our economy, and (e) a working knowl- 
edge of our social order. This list is used only as an ex- 
ample. Rating evaluation item ‘‘b’’ might well be based 
on evidence indicating the degree to which students are 
acquiring understandings such as those above. 

Evaluation ec. To what extent are students developing 
moral and ethical standards related to distributive ac- 
tivities? Unless distributive education can, over the long 
run, upgrade the moral and ethical standards in busi- 
ness practices, there should be no place for it in the pub- 
lie schools. 

Rating a school on the effectiveness of teaching good 
moral and high ethical standards should be based on 
evidence of changes in learners in this regard. The rater 
must keep in mind, if possible, the behavior of the learn- 
ers upon entering the program. Inquiry can be made 
concerning the following: (a) direct treatment of moral 
and ethical practices in discussions and other learning 
activities, (b) the example set by the teacher, (c) the 
consideration given moral and ethical standards in job 
placement of student-learners, and (d) checking students 
on their ability to discern right from wrong. 

Evaluation d. How adequately are students informed 
about opportunities in the field of distribution? This 
question may be applied to the dissemination of valid, 
palatable occupational information to students suited for 
careers in distribution as well as to an appreciation of 
career opportunities for those enrolled in vocational dis- 
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tributive classes. Clues to rating this item lie in the atti- 
tudes of students throughout the school toward distribu- 
tion and distributive occupations and toward the dis- 
tributive education program. Other sources of clues are 
in the career goals of enrollees and employment records 
of graduates. An inquiry may be made into the tech- 
niques of counselors, teachers, and coordinators in in- 
forming students about career opportunities in distribu- 
tion. Available literature should meet the standards of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Special Characteristics of 
Distributive Education 


In connection with this section the reader’s attention 
is called to a statement in the instructions on page 94 of 
Section D-5 under the heading “general’’ which refers 
to the dual purpose of a school evaluation. It reads as 
follows: ‘‘... the twofold nature of the work—evaluation 
and stimulation to improvement—should be kept in 
mind.’’ Section VI, in particular, provides an oppor- 
tunity for stimulation to improvement. 

Item 1. In what respects is distributive education most 
satisfactory and commendable? Artful criticism begins 
with honest praise. It sets the stage for constructive 
criticism. Here is an opportunity to recognize superior 
features of the program and to encourage local personnel 
who have a relationship to it. Unless a program is ex- 
tremely poor and perhaps should not exist, there must be 
some commendable practices. The evaluator may review 
the ratings of checklist items for preceding divisions as 
an aid in recalling them. 

Item 2. In what respects is there greatest need for im- 
proving distributive education? Heretofore in the evalu- 
ation process the evaluator has dealt with an appraisal of 
what exists. Now we find an opportunity for constructive 
eriticism. Writing this section calls for the best sales- 
manship. The various recommendations may follow the 
AIDA (Attention, Interest, Desire, Action) approach or 
some other good persuasive procedure. Above all, recom- 
mendations should be clearly and simply stated so that 
any lay reader can understand them. U. 8S. Office of 
Education Bulletin OE-82000, Vocational Division Bul- 
letin No. 281, entitled ‘‘A Study of Curriculum Devel- 
opment in the High School Cooperative Program,’’ may 
be helpful to the evaluator in describing needed im- 
provements. 


General Evaluation of 
Instruction in Distributive Education 


The evaluation of the program in the final section, 
‘*General Evaluation of Instruction in Distributive Edu- 
cation,’’ is a summary impression of the program in light 
of the school’s philosophy, the needs of students, and the 
aims of distributive education. 

Evaluation a. To what extent is instruction in distrib- 
utive education consistent with the philosophy and ob- 
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The distributive education program has a creative function as well as that of passing along the heritage. 


jectives given to Section B? State supervisors can tell 
you that schools differ in character and personality even 
more than people. Some are conservative, wealthy, 
modest, interested in athletics and so on while others are 
the opposite. Distributive education or any other pro- 
gram that is not in harmony with the rest of the school is 
at best a sore spot. Therefore, evaluators should study 
the school philosophy and objectives of Section B to de- 
termine the distributive education program’s consistency 
with it. Individual differences are the lifeblood of edu- 
cational progress, so even though the evaluator may not 
agree with the philosophy and objectives of the school he 
may have to rate the program high in consistency with it. 

Evaluation b. To what extent does instruction in dis- 
tributive education meet the needs of students indicated 
in Section C? It is safe to assume that a school having 
a distributive education pregram has a statement of 
youth needs which includes preparation for earning a 
living. What then are some of the dimensions of this 
ability? Positive answers to the following questions 
should merit a high rating. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS 


“June 12 to September 1, 1961” 
A complete twelve weeks of study 


Accounting 
Business Education 
Business Management 


and Personnel 
Finance & Real Estate 
International Trade 
Marketing & Transportation 


The purpose of this program is to offer teach- 
ers of business subjects an opportunity to 
pursue a full-time graduate program during 
the summer. Teachers may register one week 
late if the closing date of their school is after 
June 12. 

Admission is handled through the Office of 
Admission and is open to men and women 
who hold any bachelor's degree from an ac- 
credited institution. 


For additional information, write to: 


Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Associate Dean 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of Southern California 
los Angeles 7, California — 


1. Do the graduates have salable skills? Are the grad- 
uates and cooperative part-time student-learners in 
demand? 

2. Do the graduates follow careers in distribution or 
related lines of work in which their background is an 
asset ? 

3. Do the students know how to go about learning 
other jobs now that they have learned one? 

4. Do the students conceive of an occupation solely 
from the monetary reward and security viewpoint, or 
have they planned careers in light of their aptitudes and 
abilities ? 

5. Do students possess a basic understanding of dis- 
tribution and our economic system, or is their prepara- 
tion confined to learning a job? 

6. Have students cultivated good work habits that 
will enable them to earn promotions commensurate with 
their abilities? 

7. Do the students know how to think and solve prob- 
lems or do they only follow directions? 

Evaluation c. To what extent is the school identifying 
problems in distributive education instruction and seek- 
ing their solutions? The distributive education program 
has a creative function as well as that of passing along 
the heritage. A true mark of greatness is its contribution 
to the solving of learning problems—not only in prepar- 
ing for distributive occupations careers but for education 
in general. Consider for a moment that the coordinator 
is in a unique position in education because of his daily 
exposure to two quite different institutions—education 
and business—and ean bring to education the benefit of 
a dual perspective. In arriving at evaluation c the 
question is, ‘‘ What does this program do to remain alert 
to educational problems and to solve them ?”’ also, ‘‘ What 
problems has it solved to date?’’ The following questions 
may suggest similar inquiries that should help in making 
the rating. 

1. What problems have been suggested by the distribu- 
tive education advisory committee and what has been 
done about them ? 

2. What follow-up studies have been made and what 
action did they evoke? 

3. What curriculum and guidance studies have been 
undertaken and what problems evolved from them ? 

4. What informal research studies have been made by 
the coordinator, counselors, administrators, or students? 

5. What instructional problems have been brought to 
light through coordination calls on employers, training 
sponsors, co-workers ? 

6. What learning problems have been revealed by 
student assignments that were carried out on the job? 

7. Does the teacher-coordinator use teacher-pupil 
planning that permits students to reveal their problems 
and interests? 

8. What problems of distributive education have been 
suggested by fellow faculty members and counselors and 
what has been done about them? t 
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Gregg Award Committee Announced 


Nominations for the 1961 John Robert Gregg Award are 
now being received. The recipient of the award is chosen on 
the basis of outstanding contributions to the advancement of 
business education. Nominations may be made by any individu- 
al interested or engaged in business education. 

The official nomination form is available from Doris Howell 
Crank, Chairman of the Gregg Award Administrative Com- 
mittee, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

Persons serving on the committee with Dr. Crank are F. 
Kendrick Bangs, University of Colorado, Boulder; Mary 
Yoeum, Austin High School, Austin, Minnesota; George W. 
Anderson, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High School, Winnetka, 
Illinois; and Homer F. Long, Detroit Business Institute, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The final date on which nominations for the 1961 award 
may be received for review by the committee is June 30, 1961. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
PRINCIPLES 
V. E. Breidenbaugh, 


A. G. Lins, and 
F. H. Elwell 


OK KEEPING 
CIPLES 


NI OD 


Here is the newest high school textbook in 
double-entry bookkeeping. It is all new— 
the approach, the illustrations, the crystal- 
clear text, the regularly spaced problems, 
and the variety of student aids to learning. 


In place of long chapters, this new book 
provides short learning units, each fol- 
lowed by carefully developed exercises. The 
new and dynamic cash approach, which 
is used, completely outmodes the old ac- 
counting theory and balance sheet approach 
—an approach handed down from college 
accounting textbooks. 


In addition to the wealth of supplemen- 
tary problems and two practice sets found 
in the text, there are a separate Workbook, 
two Practice Sets, and a Teacher’s Manual. 


Examination copy on request. 
PITMAN Publishing Corporation 
2 West 45th Street New York 36 
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Publications 


The AV Index 
By Audio-Visual Research Institute. Available from Audio- 
Visual Research Institute, 1346 Broadway, Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan. 1961. 52 p. $1.50. 

Business English and Communication, Second Edition 
By Marie W. Stewart, E. Lillian Hutchinson, Frank W. 
Lanham, and Kenneth Zimmer. New York: Gregg Publish- 
ing Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1961. 564 p. 
$4.28, 

Catalog of free films 
Listing of films available on free loan from Modern Talking 
Picture Service, 3 East 54th Street, New York 2, New York. 

Consumer Economic Problems, Sixth Edition 
By W. Harmon Wilson and Elvin 8S. Eyster. Cincinnati, 
Ohio: South-Western Publishing Company. 1961. 682 p. $4. 

Education Relative to the Fundamentals of Economics and Business 
By Mountain-Plains Business Education Association. Avail- 
able from Dr. Gerald A. Porter, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman. 1960. 11 p. 50¢. 

Exercises in Economic Analysis 
By Joan Robinson. New York: St Martin’s Press Incorpo- 
rated. 1961. 242 p. $3.75. 

Growth and Taxes 
By Research and Policy Committee of the Committee for 
Economie Development. New York: Committee for Economic 
Development. 1961. 60 p. $1. 

Is the Fashion Business Your Business? Second Edition 
By Eleanor L. Fried. New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc. 
1961. 270 p. $5.50. 

Manpower Challenge of the 1960s 
By U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 1960. 24 p. 25¢. 

Nine State Taxes: Rates and Collections 
By Research Division (NEA). Washington, D. C.: NEA Com- 
mittee on Educational Finance. 1961. 43 p. 50¢. 


Psychological Foundations of Motor Skill Building as Applied to 
Typewriting 
By John L. Rowe. Grand Forks, North Dakota: University 
Press, University of North Dakota. 1961. 16 p. Cost unlisted. 
Shorthand Dictation Studies, Third Edition 
By Wallace B. Bowman and Mary Ellen Oliverio. Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company. 1961. 674 p. $3.52. 


(The) Story of Pitney-Bowes 
By William Cahn. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1961. 
262 p. $4.50. 

Trends in the Educational Use of Computers in Schools of Business 
By E. Dana Gibson. San Diego, California: The Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, San Diego State College. 
1960. 127 p. Cost unlisted. 


Filmstrip and Slides 


Money at Work in the Steel Industry 
Prepared by Education Department of Hill and Knowlton, 
Ine., for American Iron and Steel Institute. One copy of 
filmstrip and teaching suggestions booklet is available free 
to each school system from American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, Teaching Aids Distribution Center, Bedford Hills, New 
York. 

Panorama Colorslide Program (International Subjects) 
Subscription services available from Columbia Records, 797 
Seventh Avenue, New York, New York. Includes projector, 
slides, companion record, and illustrated book. 1961. $3.98 
a month. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


OFFICE EDUCATION AND THE 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Contributed by BRUCE I. BLACKSTONE 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Business oriented activities have long been of interest 
to the Division of Vocational Education, United States 
Office of Education. Under the authority of the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917, an Assistant Commissioner, Com- 
mercial, was appointed to carry out the prescribed pro- 
visions of the Act related to commerce and commercial 
pursuits. Between 1918 and 1936 these commercial ac- 
tivities were operated through the Commercial Educa- 
tion Service. The assignment of the Commercial Educa- 
tion Service covered the total area of commercial educa- 
tion as seen at that time, which included business educa- 
tion and distributive education, to use present-day 
terminology. 

In 1937 federal funds for the support of the new field 
of distributive education were made available through 
the George-Deen Act, which was later superseded by the 
George-Barden Act. Between 1937 and 1952 both busi- 
ness education and distributive education were admin- 
istered through the Business Education Service of the 
Vocational Division. In 1952 the business education 
function of the Vocational Division was terminated. A 
growing awareness of the importance of office activities 
led to the establishment in 1959 of service in the field of 
office education. It is obvious that a continued interest 
in the field of business oriented activity is present in the 
U. S. Office of Education. The present emphasis upon 
office education is an expression of this interest. 


Meaning of Office Education. Office education represents 
a recognition of the traditional vocational objective in 
business education. Business oriented activities are to- 
day presented to students through three major programs: 
(a) basic business education, (b) distributive education, 
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and (c) office education. <As all three of these programs 
are facets of the business area it is wise to develop the 
greatest possible cooperation between these three phases. 

The relationship between the three major areas of busi- 
ness oriented activity in the schools of the nation is one 
of cooperation. Each of these areas has a specific mission 
which it is to fulfill in support of the total educational 
pattern. The Division of Vocational Education deals 
directly with two of these areas, distributive education 
and office education. 

The mission of the Distributive Education Branch of 
the Division of Vocational Education is to implement the 
provisions of the George-Barden Act concerning edu- 
eation for distribution. The staff provides assistance in 
the development of the distributive education programs 
as a branch within the Division of Vocational Education 
and its programs. It is only on a cooperative basis and 
as a member of the Division of Vocational Education 
that the staff in the Distributive Education Branch is 
concerned with office education matters. Cooperation be- 
tween the office education program and that of distribu- 
tive education offers much in the way of benefit to both 
programs. 

Office education activities are conducted by the Spe- 
cialist, Office Education, who is assigned to the office of 
the Assistant Commissioner, Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation. This program deals with education for office 
careers and does not directly concern itself with problems 
of basic business education. There is, of course, a real 
interest and support for the area of basic business educa- 
tion. If there is a need for basic business education for 
all students, it is doubly important for persons with office 
career objectives. The office education program in the 
school is based upon the work done in basic business edu- 
cation, which is therefore of vital concern to the office 
education program of the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Basie business education is the general, personal-use 
level of education which is of such importance in our 
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business filled environment. In many ways, it forms the 
base upon which the vocational programs are developed. 
Distributive education deals with vocational preparation 
for careers in distribution and management. Our dis- 
tribution process is one of the greatest contributions of 
the American economic system. Office education is edu- 
cation for office careers and management. It is vocational- 
ly oriented, stressing the career objective for each stu- 
dent, and tends to be terminal in nature. 


No business can adequately function without the facili- 
tation function of the office. It is predicted by the De- 
partment of Labor that there will be a 27 percent increase 
in demand for clerical personnel between 1960 and 1970. 
This means a major increase in training needed through 
the office education programs. 


A National Conference on Office Education was held 
May 9-13, 1960, in Washington, D. C. Twenty persons 
from all over the nation were invited to attend this meet- 
ing on the basis of recommendations by the professional 
associations in business education. The group was strati- 
fied to represent the several levels at which office educa- 
tion is offered. Included in the stratification were state 
supervisors, city supervisors, high school teachers, high 
school coordinators, teacher trainers, and representatives 
of professional organizations. 


Definition. This group defined office education in terms 
of (a) its function—to provide through initial, refresher, 
and upgrading, vocational training for all levels of office 
eareers; (b) its placement—in high school, post-high 
school, adult, and extension courses ; (c) its teacher educa- 
tion programs in colleges and universities; and (d) its 
content—general education, basic business, and special- 
ized career oriented courses. From this definition it is 
clear that office education is an action program which 
meets the growing needs for office workers. It extends 
from the high school through preservice and in-service 
training programs. It embraces preparation for the ex- 
tremely varied office occupations, from the clerical work- 
ers to the chief administrative assistant and office 
manager. 


Functions of the Office Education Program. The functions 
of the office education program were suggested by the 
National Conference on Office Education. These functions 
include: 


Maintain active and close contact with other Office of 
Edueation staff members to insure that they understand the 
place and purpose of office education. 

Maintain continuous liaison with office education pro- 
grams in other federal agencies to exchange information 
and receive assistance. 

Maintain active and continuous contact with office edu- 
eation programs in the several states. 

Maintain active and continuous contact with associations 
whose interests are related to education and employment 
of office personnel. 

Maintain active and continuous contact with institutions 
of business (office) education teacher education. 
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One of the areas where office education can offer sup- 
port to business (office) education is in the encourage- 
ment of state and local consultive services. The advan- 
tages of state supervision in business (office) education 
are self-evident. To have persons who can speak for office 
education at the state level will help insure that the 
problems of business (office) education are considered 
when educational policies are discussed and decided. This 
area of consultive service to the states was proposed as 
one of the ‘‘Guides for Action’’ developed by the Na- 
tional Conference. 

The traditional high school business courses must be 
expanded and changed to meet the manpower needs of 
the nation. The change in occupational demands uses up 
skills within the working lifetime of individuals and as 
a result initial, refresher, and upgrading training be- 
comes a national need. Post-high school, adult, and ex- 
tension office education programs can help meet our 
manpower needs. Expanded effort in training in the 
techniques which can support efforts in these areas can 
be provided through teacher education, preservice and in- 
service programs. Expansion of teaching techniques 
which require special background, such as use of the co- 
operative methods of instruction, seems essential. 

Adjusting our traditional offerings and procedures 
provides the opportunity for great individual and group 
development. The professional career of the teacher who 
can answer some or all of the following questions will 
be greatly enhanced : 

1. Through what procedures and at what levels should 
office education skills be introduced ? 

2. What common skills exist between the various office 
occupations positions ? 

3. What are the specific national manpower needs in 
the office area? 

4. How may instruction in office education be organ- 
ized for greatest efficiency ? 

The manpower needs of the nation demand that each 
individual make the maximum use of his capacity. Office 
education shares in the need to recognize and develop 
the potential skills of each individual to the maximum 
possible extent. + F 


Magazine lost? 


Do you find that you're always having difficulty keeping track 
of that helpful article in a recent issue of the FORUM? 
Your answer is a binder which will hold two years' supply. 
Send just $3.50 right now for your long-lasting, simulated 


leather binder embossed with the magazine title. 


United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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SHORTHAND 


SOME THINGS TO SAY AND REITERATE 
IN YOUR SHORTHAND CLASSES 


Contributed by VIOLA DuFRAIN 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 

When teachers write detailed lesson plans for short- 
hand classes or have tape recordings made of their 
classes, they will probably be amazed at the number of 
minutes spent talking. The assumption in this article is 
that frequently this teacher-talking time is a waste of 
time for students who ‘‘learn to do by doing.’’ Teachers 
should use well-chosen words and should restrict their 
talking to the learning objectives of the day. It also 
follows that when teachers do talk, students should be 
listening attentively. 


Spelling Words in Shorthand. Even though students will 
learn to write most shorthand patterns automatically, 
without the conscious process of spelling, they must also 
learn to spell words by using the separate symbols and 
sounds. Occasionally, students will need to formulate a 
new pattern by spelling it. To aid students in mastering 
shorthand, the following suggestions are offered. (a) 
Learn to say the names for the shorthand symbols, par- 
ticularly the ones different from those for longhand, such 
as ish, chay, jay, gay, 00-hook, men or mem blend, ent, 
emd, tiv, def, diphthong 7, and the diphthong e-o0. (b) 
Master the three sounds for the circles and hooks by using 
these key words: for the e-cirele—knit, net, neat; for the 
a-cirecle—kam, calm, came; for the o-hook—John Paul 
Jones; for the o0-hook—duck took (to the) pool. (ce) 
Call the prefix and suffix symbols by their sounds; for 
example, ‘‘i-cal’’ for disjoined k, ‘‘ment’’ for joined m, 
and ‘‘lity’’ for disjoined J. (d) Remember an illustration 
for certain prefixes and suffixes; for example, ‘‘superin- 
tendent’’ for “comma-s disjoined and raised,’’ ‘‘submit 
for comma-s joined,’’ ‘‘cireumstance’’ for ‘‘left-s dis- 
joined and raised,’’ and ‘‘subject’’ for ‘‘left-s joined.’’ 
(e) At the same time that students are learning to spell 
new shorthand words, teach them to spell the new words 
in longhand. In transcription, both spellings will be 
needed. One without the other is folly! 


Exactness, Preciseness, and Skill in Penmanship. As short- 
hand students improve their penmanship, they will gain 
confidence and will show remarkable improvement. To 
improve shorthand penmanship, follow these suggestions. 
(a) Emphasize making straight lines straight ; the curves 
will largely take care of themselves; make the curves 
shallow. (b) Make a decided contrast between the e-cir- 
cles and the a-circles; make the e’s extremely small and 
the a’s five times as large. (c) Write the s downward with 
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a slant back. For the proper slant of s-p-b, begin at the 
right side of the notebook column and write a series of 
connected s-p-b’s. How many lines down? Eight. Do 
the same with s-f-v. Always keep this slant for s; avoid 
making s carelessly so that s will not be confused with the 
o-hook or the 00-hook. Practice the shorthand for several 
and we have. Can the s in several be distinguished from 
the oo-hook in we have? (d) Make the hooks complete; 
bring the ends close together ; contrast the o-hook and the 
r, as in of-ouwr, and contrast the oo-hook with k, as in 
you-can. (e) Always close the circle vowels, but do not 
retrace any of the circle; practice p-a, k-a, a-v, and a-g. 


Size of Shorthand Outlines. Beginning shorthand students 
will probably make their shorthand outlines larger than 
those in the textbook. The following suggestions are 
offered to help beginners with shorthand penmanship. 
(a) Have students write a given sentence in their normal 
writing size; then, have them try writing it in half that 
size. (b) Are they making six to eight outlines on each 
column line? Are they leaving too much space between 
outlines? 


Punctuation Marks and Tabulations. Punctuation marks 
and tabulations are the students’ best friends. (a) Al- 
ways write the shorthand periods; they aid in reading! 
Begin on the line and slant the period line forward and 
down. (b) If possible, indicate the end of paragraphs and 
start them on new lines. (ec) When writing tabulations, 
tabulate the material in the shorthand notes. 


Practicing Words in Context. Often, repetitive practice of 
shorthand outlines will slow down the writing of those 
outlines in context. (a) After repetitive practice of pre- 
view outlines, have students practice the outline in its 
phrase, clause, or sentence context. (b) Often, dictators 
will go faster than normal when they dictate a series of 
adjectives preceding a noun. Therefore, have students 
practice writing a series of adjectives and nouns rapidly. 
(c) Have students memorize short sentences so that they 
can write them as rapidly as possible in shorthand. Are 
they writing all the outlines with the same evenness and 
speed ? 


Mastering Brief Forms. By reading and copying many 
pages of shorthand, students will learn most of the brief 
forms automatically, without conscious effort. However, 
if students master shorthand, they will need to know that 
a word is a brief form and exactly how to spell it. (a) 
Have students make their own alphabetical list of the 
brief forms followed by the shorthand outline and have 
them work with this list ; let them learn to associate the 
word in its alphabetic position and its position on the 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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VARIATIONS ON A THEME 
IN TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by JOHN C. PETERSON 


University of North Dakota 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 


The term ‘‘variations on a theme’’ is usually as- 
sociated with music. It can, however, be applied to 
many activities in teaching typewriting. We may learn 
of a teaching device at a convention and then try it in 
our classes. Sometimes an idea has been so rewarding 
that we have implemented and adapted it to other 
phases of typewriting instruction. The ‘‘anticipatory 
response’’ drill is an example of a specific device be- 
coming a central theme, with numerous variations to 
be profitably adapted to other drilling activities. 


Anticipatory Response Theme. Particularly in the skill 
development stages in typewriting, students should 
strive for quick, sharp, and ‘‘ballistic’’ strokes so es- 
sential for correct touch and subsequent skill. The 
‘anticipatory response’’ drill is designed to make the 
learner strike the keys with a ‘‘ballistic’’ stroke—a 
stroke that has but one sound, and a stroke with one 
sound is usually correct! The push-down stroke has 
two sounds and is not correct. 

The teacher merely says, ‘‘Today we are going to play 
a game. I will dictate the alphabet to you like this, 
a-———b—c-d——_—e—f and so forth.’’ Each letter is 
sharply and concisely dictated and the interval between 
each letter varies from a moment to several seconds or 
more. ‘‘The objective of this drill is to make our type- 
writers sing in chorus and to make them all sound as 
if we have but one giant typewriter in the room. You 
are to typewrite each letter immediately after I dictate 
it but if anyone typewrites the next letter before I 
dictate it, he is out of tune and the whole class must 
start over and, of course, I win the game. If all type- 
write in unison to the end of the alphabet, the class 
wins. Remember, when I dictate a letter I want one 
giant typewriter to sing back to me.” 

Because the alphabetic letters are dictated at ir- 
regular intervals, students do not know when the 
teacher will dictate the next letter. Fingers will be 
poised and ready to lash out and explode on the keys 
when the letter is dictated. This invariably results in 
stroking that is clear, sharp, and ‘‘ballistic.’’ The ob- 
jective for each member of the class is to be with the 
group; he is poised and ready to strike the key the 
instant the letter is pronounced. No student likes to be 
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out of step. It is necessary that all students anticipate 
the dictation so as to have an immediate and unified 
response—and there is only one correct response—clear, 
sharp, and one-sound stroking. 

A minute or two spent occasionally on this type of 
drill will improve stroking techniques in both elemen- 
tary and advanced typewriting classes. 

Because this ‘‘anticipatory response’’ activity has 
been successful in developing touch, the same proce- 
dures employed with this drill have been adapted to 
other types of practice. These ‘‘variations’’ are ex- 
plained in the following paragraphs. 


Developing Number Writing Skill. The ‘‘anticipatory 
response’’ theme can be used for refining skill in type- 
writing numbers and symbols. Students often lack con- 
fidence in their ability to typewrite numbers accurately 
by touch. Their hesitancy in striking numbers becomes 
evident when they look at the top row and when a 
light, difficult-to-read typescript is produced. 

The teacher using the ‘‘anticipatory response’’ varia- 
tion in typewriting numbers dictates as follows: 1 2 
—3-4——_—__—_5-6—7 and so forth. The same previous 
directions would be given and the objective would be 
the same—unison typewriting. If the number drill is to 
25, and the entire class typewrites in chorus to 25 with- 
out one person out of step (the class sounds like one 
giant typewriter), then the class wins! 

The insecure and hesitant typist is actually forced 
to typewrite rapidly on the top row to be in chorus 
with his classmates. His strokes will be quick, sharp, 
and ‘‘ballistic’’ because he is anticipating the teacher's 
dictation and desires to be with the group. This type 
of drill is particularly effective with one, two. and three 
digit combinations. 


Developing Typewriting Speed. In most typewriting classes 
there are always a few students who typewrite quite 
accurately but have difficulty in acquiring speed. These 
are the ‘‘perfect copy’’ typists and they are content 
to remain as such. A variation on the theme can force 
these ‘‘accuracy conscious’? students to increase their 
typewriting speed. 

The teacher merely selects a drill containing three 
and four letter words. The following is an example of 
this type of drill: 


and aid big bow cob cut dye dog eat eel for fad 
amen also body barn city corn duel dane fish fill 


Students follow this drill on the printed matter as 
the teacher (using the same procedures for the other 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


REALIZING BOOKKEEPING OBJECTIVES 


Contributed by ROBERT M. KESSEL 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


Planning for instruction in bookkeeping is usually 
centered around three large questions. (a) What shall 
be taught—the objectives, (b) how and when to present 
the various topics—instruction, and (ce) how and when 
to check up on numbers one and two—evaluation. The 
objectives, whatever may be their source, give direction 
and meaning to how and what we teach; evaluation an- 
swers the question of the effectiveness of instruction in 
achieving the objectives. If any one of the three large 
questions is answered inappropriately, the other two 
suffer either in kind or degree, or both. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to point out that our present theory 
and practice for evaluation in bookkeeping fall short of 
the mark in answering certain questions about objectives 
and instruction. 

In nearly every pronouncement of objectives for a 
secondary school bookkeeping course is found the follow- 
ing statement: ‘‘. .. to provide students an opportunity 
to learn and apply the principles of double-entry book- 
keeping.’’ Notice that learn and apply are given equal 
billing. In the normal day-to-day conduct of most book- 
keeping classes, it is quite probable adequate attention is 
devoted to both the learning and application of princi- 
ples. During the instructional period, and perhaps in- 
eluding homework, learning and application are selec- 
tively integrated with little apparent difficulty. But, 
when measurement and evaluation time rolls around, the 
relationship between principle learning and principle ap- 
plication, one of the major objectives of the course, is 
compromised to an illusory theory. 


Types of Tests. The theory goes something like this—if 
a student demonstrates x degree of mastery of book- 
keeping principles as measured by an objective test, the 
same student will, ipso facto, demonstrate the same de- 
gree of mastery in applying the principles as measured 
by a problem-type test. Hence, objective tests do the com- 
plete job of measuring. Problem tests are unnecessary 
because we can properly make inferences about problem- 
solving ability from the results of the objective measure- 
ments. This is not a theory of learning, it is a theory of 
convenience. The trouble is that sometimes the theory 
appears to work in practice. And when it does, we com- 
pound the trouble by making broad generalizations from 
a limited sample and thereby attaching great importance 
to chance factors. The question that teachers of book- 
keeping must resolve is, can we, with propriety, leave to 
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chance the measurement and evaluation of one of the 
most important objectives of the course. 

There are other reasons given for the exclusive reliance 
on objective measurements in bookkeeping. Since the 
majority of instructional time and homework deals with 
applying principles, it is reasoned that ample oppor- 
tunity exists for observing and judging students’ compe- 
tence to handle problem situations; consequently, more 
formal types of measurement are not needed. This notion 
pursued to its logical conclusion would lead to the aban- 
donment of all formal testing in all subjects and the case 
for objective-type tests is also lost. Perhaps the reason 
most frequently given for not using problem tests is the 
complaint that problem tests are difficult to compose, 
score, and grade with the precision and fairness at- 
tributed to objective tests. What this really means is 
that teachers of bookkeeping would like to avoid, if pos- 
sible, any sort of test in which grades are based upon the 
teacher’s judgment of mastery. Teachers, it seems, will 
readily assume risks involved in judging personality, 
aptitude, character, adaptability, and so on, but prefer 
to pre-empt themselves from the hazards of judging sub- 
ject content mastery because ‘‘it is too difficult.’’ 

Teachers of bookkeeping can learn something from the 
recent trend in measurement and evaluation in type- 
writing and shorthand. For years teachers of typewriting 
and shorthand followed a theory of convenience, that is, 
there is a perfect correlation between raw skill and pro- 
duction skill, hence no need to measure production skill 
if a good measure of raw skill can be obtained. But re- 
cently, within the past five to ten years, teachers of type- 
writing and shorthand have held the convenience theory 
in suspect—criticisms from businessmen concerning the 
production ability of typists and the transcribing ability 
of stenographers were a little disquieting, if not embar- 
rassing. The rest of the story is well known. Today there 
is an observable trend of more and better production 
testing in typewriting and of transcription in shorthand. 
In schools where the trend is in evidence, students are 
being given a realistic appraisal of their ability to per- 
form and are evaluated on the basis of mailability—a 
teacher judgment. 

In bookkeeping, if one of our major objectives of the 
course is stated as the ability to perform certain activi- 
ties, our measurement and evaluation of this objective 
must not be left to chance. In the long run, it is the stu- 
dents who suffer most if they are never given a fair ap- 
praisal of their ability to perform bookkeeping activities. 
They leave high school bookkeeping with the idea that 
the essence of bookkeeping performance is the ability to 
answer true-false, completion, matching, and simulated 
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problems that can be answered with check marks. The 
awakening comes later in a business office or in a college 
accounting class. Now it is performance that counts most. 
Knowing is not enough. One must apply what he knows 
within reasonable time limits and, more important, with 
discrimination. Further, the problems do not come neatly 
arranged ; part of the task may be determining what the 
problem is. As always, the bright students seem to make 
the adjustment without too much difficulty. But many 
of the average students are left bewildered and confused. 
After all, they did all right in high school bookkeeping. 
Understanding Economic Principles. There is another in 
the list of bookkeeping objectives seriously maligned by 
failure to relate instruction and evaluation to the objec- 
tive. The objective is, “to give students an understand- 
ing of the American economy.’’ Assuming the objective 
is reasonable and attainable, one would expect a good 
deal of related instruction and at least some mention of 
the American economy in the testing program. Such is 
not the case in the majority of schools. The objective is 
there, but there is no instruction or evaluation to back 
it up. Unfortunately, in this instance, two negatives do 
not combine to produce a positive ; it is two nothings com- 
bined to produce nothing. Is the theory of convenience 
again operative? Do teachers of bookkeeping assume that 
if they do a good job of teaching the principles of book- 
keeping, and the students do a good job of learning the 
principles, that an understanding of the American econ- 
omy has also been taught and learned, as if by osmosis? 
Perhaps, but there is a better answer. 


The overriding reason why most teachers of bookkeep- - 


ing shy away from an attempt to teach an understanding 
of the American economy is because, with a few excep- 
tions, they lack the preparation to do so with any degree 
of effectiveness. Who can blame a teacher for not want- 
ing to teach a subject in which he has little or no prepara- 
tion? However, the problem does not disappear so easily. 
If the objective is reasonable and attainable, then we 
must do something to insure adequate instruction and 
evaluation in the classroom. Those responsible for busi- 
ness teacher preparation in the colleges must accede to 
the point and develop better arrangements for insuring 
economic knowledge and understanding among the busi- 
ness teacher graduates. Textbook authors must, some- 
how, integrate economic information in bookkeeping text- 
books if they have any serious hopes of realizing an eco- 
nomic understanding objective in high school bookkeep- 
ing classes. Teachers of bookkeeping should seriously ex- 
amine their competence and aptitude for teaching eco- 
nomic understanding, and, if found wanting, drop the 
economie objective from their bookkeeping course, or 
stop teaching bookkeeping. 

It is just plain nonsense for teachers of bookkeeping to 
continue to claim an economic understanding objective 
and then duck out on the responsibilities attendant upon 
instruction and evaluation for economic understanding. 
In the final analysis, the situation involves more than 
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bookkeeping, economics, objectives, instruction, and eval- 
uation ; it is dangerously close to professional ethics. How 
long can we expect to delude high school administrators 
and supervisors, teachers of other subjects, students and 
parents, and ourselves into believing we deliver some- 
thing we do not. + # 


Variations on a Theme in Typewriting 
(Continued from page 30) 


‘‘anticipatory response’’ drills) dictates these short 
words. Slow typists are forced to typewrite faster in 
an effort to meet the objective of the drill—to make all 
typewriters in the room sound like one giant typewriter. 
Again, no one wants to drag or to be out of step. This 
type of drill not only results in increased speed for 
the slow typist, but it encourages students to type- 
write three and four letter words on the whole-word 
level. This ultimately results in the partial automatiza- 
tion of word parts for longer words. An improved 
pattern of reading (for rapid word detail and percep- 
tion) is still another dividend resulting from this drill. 


Other Variations. And there are other ‘‘anticipatory 
response’’ variations to improve a variety of techniques. 
The following are additional examples of ways a teacher 
could use this varying ‘‘theme’’ in skill building pro- 
cedures. 

Double letter drills can be used in the same manner 
as the basic (single alphabetic) ‘‘anticipatory response’’ 
drill. The teacher informs the students to typewrite 
each letter of the alphabet twice (aa bb—ce-dd. 
ee—ff and so forth) as he dictates the letters 
singly. This type of drill should be followed by having 
the students copy lines of words containing double 
letters such as: seed, well, good, cabbage, woods, fall, 
and so forth. 

Vary the theme and improve the technique of shifting 
for capital letters. Students typewrite, from teacher 
dictation, the characters of the alphabet in capital 
letters without the use of the shift-lock. 

Variations on the ‘‘anticipatory response theme”’ will 
increase skill by improving techniques. There will be 
added dividends through increased speed, better touch, 
student confidence, and the partial automatization of 
letter combinations. By no means are these variations 
a panacea for all ills in learning to typewrite. Perhaps, 
you can vary the theme to an even greater extent! + # 
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GENERAL CLERICAL 


NEW REQUIREMENTS IN OFFICE 
CLERICAL EDUCATION ... 


.. . DATA PROCESSING—Part 2 


Contributed by JOHN C. GILLIAM 


University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Information is the foundation of business. Without a 
dependable flow of accurate information, modern busi- 
ness as we know it today could not operate. In preced- 
ing articles of this series Mason! pointed out the need 
for clerical education programs to incorporate recent 
developments in information handling; Kallaus? ana- 
lyzed the curriculum implications of the first three 
steps—collecting, recording, and processing—in modern 
business data processing systems. Similarly, the present 
article considers the two additional steps of such sys- 
tems, interpretation and utilization. 


Interpreting the Information. Two basic approaches to in- 
terpretation are considered: (a) the relevance or sig- 
nificance approach, and (b) the statistical approach. 
These two approaches are interrelated and used simul- 
taneously in practice. For purposes of simplification, 
however, they are discussed separately. 

The first step in the relevance or significance approach 
to the interpretation of information is the development 
of a vocabulary common to the content involved. Com- 
munication depends upon a sufficient command of the 
language relevant to the field and unless information 
can be communicated it is of little value. 

Once the vocabulary or terminology is mastered, the 
facts may be gathered and then classified and grouped. 
The grouped data provide the framework for the devel- 
opment of concepts or generalizations; and these gen- 
eral principles, when carefully and accurately devel- 
oped, may then be used to make logical explanations of 
the nature of the findings without being lost in the 
maze of mass data. There is no need to remember all 
of the details even though they are readily available 
whenever needed. 

The result of the relevance or significance approach 
is the application to solving problems. Thus, when the 
vocabulary has been developed, the facts have been 
established, the concepts or generalizations have been 
made, and the explanations have been provided, the 
decision-making process should be started. 


1Mason, William J. ‘‘New Requirements in Clerical Education.” 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FoRUM 15: 37; December 1960. 

2Kallaus, Norman F. ‘‘New Requirements in Office Clerical Education 
. . . Data Processing—Part 1.’’ BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 15: 33, 37; 
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The statistical approach is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to the function of information handling. Statis- 
tics may be defined as the collection, presentation, analy- 
sis, and interpretation of numerical data.* In order to 
collect meaningful data, it is essential to be familiar 
with the alternative sources of information as well as 
the alternative methods of collecting it. After the data 
have been collected, they may be presented in a variety 
of ways; but they are normally expressed in the form 
of tables, graphs, or a combination of both. 

Statistical data may be classified into four categories 
(qualitative, quantitative, chronological, and geographi- 
eal) and analyzed accordingly. Properly interpreted, 
the data provide a sound basis on which to make deci- 
sions. If the decision-making is to be based upon the 
proper functioning of information, however, a knowl- 
edge of statistics is necessary. 


Utilizing the Information. Data are of little value until 
properly utilized. Actually, information may be uti- 
lized in a number of ways, but basically it serves as a 
foundation for business communications and decisions. 
Business communications as used here includes business 
correspondence, business reports, and other means of 
information exchange, whether verbal or written. In- 
formation, then, is essential to business communications. 

Modern business operation is dependent upon infor- 
mation and information handling. This information 
must flow vertically and horizontally in any given busi- 
ness. It must travel upward to executives for decision- 
making activities, and it must travel downward for ex- 
planations and instructions. For purposes of coordina- 
tion, information must travel horizontally between de- 
partments or divisions. The flow of information must 
not be restricted since it is essential to planning, coordi- 
nating, and activating business activities. The flow of 
business information is carried on through business 
communications. 

Information provided through business communica- 
tions serves as the basis for decision. Well-informed, 
intelligent decisions can be made only on the basis of 
accurately gathered and interpreted information. 

The complexity of modern business activities is such 
that executives do not have the time to collect, analyze, 
and interpret information themselves; therefore, the 
decisions are frequently prepared on the basis of infor- 
mation handled by others. 


Implications for Clerical Education Programs. Someone 
other than the business executive must be responsible for 
(Please turn to page 36) 


8Croxton, Fredrick E., and Cowden, Dudley J. Applied General Statistics. 
Englewood-Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. p. 1. 
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BASIC BUSINESS 


THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY OPENS WIDE 
FOR TEACHERS OF GENERAL BUSINESS 


Contributed by RICHARD F. REICHERTER 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 


The primary aim of the high school course in gen- 
eral business is to give the student a citizen’s under- 
standing of how business functions to supply the wants 
and needs of man, to make it clear that business plays 
an important part in the daily life of everyone, and to 
provide the student with business information and con- 
sumer skill that will enable him to live more satis- 
factorily. 


Approximately 50 percent of the nation’s families 
have children in school. For the nation as a whole, one- 
third of all local taxes are used for public education. 
An increasing percentage of state-collected taxes are, 
likewise, spent for education. The net result is that 
virtually every citizen is touched directly by schools in 
one way or another. The relationships of education with 
the people are many, direct, and diverse. The op- 
portunities for frictions, misunderstandings, and com- 
munication breakdowns are equal in number. The ur- 


gent need for the understanding and support of edu- . 


cation has brought increased récognition and has en- 
larged the participation by businessmen in recent years. 


Business teachers need help from businessmen. The key to 
sound relationships is development of the idea that 
business education is the job of all citizens. In achiev- 
ing this, business educators should take the business- 
men into partnership, using widely the tools of per- 
suasion, information, and cooperation. 


The gulf between business education and business is 
steadily being narrowed. Vehicles are corporate sup- 
port of education, business-sponsored education con- 
ferences, provision of internships and summer employ- 
ment for business teachers, provision of specialists as 
part-time teachers, visits by business teachers to in- 
dustry, visits by businessmen to the business depart- 
ments in the schools, and similar projects. Better rap- 
port and closer collaboration on matters of mutual 
interest are the happy result. 


Business helps education. Business-sponsored materials 
for schools—booklets, pamphlets, movies, and other 
teaching aids—have become big business. In 1954, school 
superintendents estimated that the investment in ‘‘free’’ 
educational materials was 50 million dollars. This was 
about one-half the amount being spent on textbooks. 
The amount spent by business on educational materials 
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is steadily mounting. Business educators should wel- 
come this information. 

In his study of the educational aids provided by 88 
business firms, Thomas J. Sinclair in his report about 
business-sponsored teaching aids found the most fre- 
quently used were these, in this order: (a) booklets, 
(b) leaflets, (¢) motion pictures, (d) charts, (e) 
teacher’s manuals, (f) speakers, (g) posters, (h) ex- 
hibits, (i) tours, (j) maps, (k) slide-films, (1) comic 
books, (m) models, (n) samples and (0) recordings. 

Many business associations are interested in giving 
assistance in curricular areas to teachers in high schools 
and colleges. It is because of this interest that groups 
such as the National Office Management Association have 
initiated and cultivated projects which have augmented 
the work of educators in business education. 


Businessmen aid business teachers in Kansas. A project of 
value to business educators and businessmen in Kansas 
is the Work-Study Program which is co-sponsored by 
the Emporia State College and the Topeka Chapter of 
the National Office Management Association. For the 
past six summers, teachers of business education in 
Kansas schools have had the opportunity to work in 
companies located in Topeka. The coordinator from the 
college is responsible for conducting seminars involving 
the work-study enrollees, the cooperating employers, 
and the employee supervisors. Graduate credit is 
granted those admitted to the graduate school. Topics 
for discussion are selected from the field experience. 
As a result of the work experiences of these teachers, 
the business education students are receiving and will 
continue to receive a better understanding of business 
in their instruction in business education courses. 
Students learn through work experience of the in- 
terdependence of each person upon the other, of the 
interdependence of each job upon the other, and of 
each company upon the other. Students learn to realize 
that success is achieved by work and careful planning. 


Businessmen aid in other ways. Panel discussions might 
be arranged with the businessmen around some of the 
following questions. 

1. What should you know about yourself before you 
choose an occupation? How can you get that informa- 
tion ? 

2. What are the main jobs which young people can 
enter in your community? 

3. What should you know about jobs before you 
choose one? Is there only one ‘‘right’’ job for you? 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


WHAT THE SMALL-BUSINESS EMPLOYER 
EXPECTS OF THE NEW EMPLOYEE 


Contributed by B. W. STEHR 
College of Guam, Agana, Guam 


The value of current and accurate occupational in- 
formation has been well established in educational 
planning and in counseling of students. However, there 
is much confused thinking existing in our business com- 
munities in that while the head of a company stresses 
the desirability of a broad liberal education for entering 
into its employ, the personnel officer of that same com- 
pany recruits mainly on the basis of technical skill. 
Many business employers recognize the fallacy of ac- 
cepting a formal education as the only indicator of 
whether or not a prospective employee will be an asset 
to the business. They believe that the applicant for the 
job should be so specifically educated in the skills and 
other knowledges necessary to an occupation that the 
person can fit into the business and immediately begin 
making a recognizable contribution to the firm. 


Reports from employers of office workers indicate 
that a large percentage of young people, after com- 
pleting their business education, find that they are not 
adequately prepared to cope with the job requirements 
of their initial positions. 

The business educator must prepare courses that he 
believes will best fit the student in his or her future 
business employment. If business teachers are to pre- 
pare students who will become successful, well-adjusted 
workers, it is necessary to re-evaluate preparatory 
courses continually in the light of current demands of 
business. Frequent contacts with the employers are nec- 
essary in order to keep up to date with changes oc- 
curring in business practices and in order to adjust edu- 
cational planning accordingly. 

What are the employment conditions of the small- 
city and town employers with respect to office workers? 
In what ways is the ‘‘book learning’’ of the business 
education classes enabling the young persons to fit into 
the types of jobs where they will in all likelihood gain 
their first business experience? Any attempt to evaluate 
a phase of business education in the schools must be 
based to a great extent upon the satisfactory adjust- 
ment which the young people make to their post-school 
occupational pursuits. The job of business education is 
not complete until the students are successfully placed 
in employment. The difficulties engendered in obtain- 
ing and successfully holding office jobs must be made 
from firsthand observation and from employers. 
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The contribution in a recent study of employment 
practices in Oklahoma cities reviewed the factors which 
are pertinent to the employment of office workers in 
that state, particularly for those workers just emerging 
from the schools into full-time jobs. The area under 
study related to the employment practices in small- 
city and small-town offices. Using a pattern of propor- 
tionate stratified random sampling, 323 firms were 
selected throughout the state. The office managers or 
owners of the selected firms were personally interviewed 
by the contributor over several months of full-time field 
work. 

The personal interviews with the employers and office 
managers of these relatively small business firms re- 
vealed aspects of employment requirements significant 
to business education. Data gathered in the study show 
that the following characteristics are of relatively great 
importance to becoming and remaining an office em- 
ployee in these firms. 


Interest. New and inexperienced office employees do not 
always approach the daily work task with a feeling of 
getting a significant amount of work completed. In- 
terest in work to be done is a foremost attitude to be 
nurtured and developed in prejob instructions. In- 
herent in this is the development of the attitude of 
responsibility of seeing a job through. To the best of 
his judgment in the employment process, and using 
whatever data he can uncover, the employer will use 
this attitude as a major criterion of hiring an office 
worker. 


Flexibility. Because of the small business atmosphere, 
there is a need for flexibility in the employee to fit him- 
self to multiple conditions in the run of a day’s work. 
Especially is this true of office jobs with professional 
persons such as doctors, dentists, and lawyers. This is 
another attitude that must be developed in the pro- 
spective employee in a small business firm. 


Personality Adjustments. The employers reported that 
maladjustments in personality are the primary cause of 
job dissatisfaction, and that skills are secondary in this 
respect. The business worker who ‘‘gets ahead’’ seems 
to be the one who is best able to adjust his personal at- 
tributes to office conditions. 


Knowledge of Simple Office Tasks. Although the large 
number of interviews themselves did not present conclu- 
sive evidence, a lack of knowledge of simple office pro- 
cedures was reported as being one of the major points 
of difficulty in changing from the classroom to the busi- 
ness office. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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Special Skill Levels. Because there are many office jobs 
that do not require a great deal of specialized pre- 
employment instruction, it behooves us all, both teachers 
and employees, not to jump to the conclusion that this 
applies to all areas of office employment. There are 
many jobs in the office that do require specialized in- 
struction of considerable duration. Moreover, special- 
ized skill is often one of the most important factors in 
becoming employed in the first place and in rapid ad- 
vancement in salary and position. 

Although the employers pointed out deficiencies in 
their office employees, there seemed to be little conclu- 
sive evidence pointing to failures directly related to 
lack of proper instruction in school. The most definite 
statements concerning instruction were that there is a 
certain lack of facility in several of the basic skills— 
punctuation, penmanship, and arithmetic. 24 


The Door of Opportunity in General Business 
(Continued from page 34) 

4. Why do some people want to have their own 
business ? 

5. Why do employers want and expect the things 
they do from their employees? Is the transition from 
school to work relatively easy and successful in your 
community? How can it be improved? 

6. To what extent is the ability to write good letters 
and reports required in managerial as well as in clerical 
positions? 

7. For a young person applying for his first job in 
a business office, how important is skill in typewriting? 
How important is skill in shorthand? What other skills 
are important ? 

8. What are the main occupations open to women in 
your community? Are there special qualifications and 
assests which women bring to these jobs? Are there 
limitations to the desirability of their entering business 
and industry? 

Other activities can include businessmen. 

1. A visit by a committee of the class to the local 
branch of the State Employment Service might be ar- 
ranged in order to get firsthand information about the 
local employment and unemployment problems. 

2. Many schools have a cooperative arrangement with 
a savings bank which makes it possible for students to 
make weekly deposits. In making the necessary arrange- 
ments, a committee gets the approval of the principal. 
If he approves, further steps might be taken, including 
perhaps the interviewing of a local banker concerning 
the matter. 

3. The class might invite a member of the Better 
Business Bureau, the Chamber of Commerce, or of some 
similar agency, to speak to the class on good business 
methods today. Such problems as one-price systems 
versus bargaining, installment buying, and trick meth- 
ods might be discussed. 

4. Two or three students in the class who are in- 
terested in merchandising might work out a meeting for 
all students of the class interested in that vocational 
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field. A manager of one of the local stores might be 
invited to speak to the group on the opportunities and 
limitations in the field and the requirements and meth- 
ods of preparing to enter it. 

5. Several students might be selected to call upon a 
number of employers in the local community to find 
out what is expected of and wanted from employees. 
Appointments for the interviews should be arranged 
beforehand by a student committee. They might also 
phrase the questions to be used during the interviews. 

Today, the course in general business tries to develop 
the student’s understanding of such problems as taxes, 
wages, social security, advertising, and other related 
topies. 

Modern business teachers have an excellent opportu- 
nity in bringing into the classroom businessmen who 
are informed on the above mentioned areas. Have you 
stopped to think how many businessmen you know or 
could find in your community who would not only be 
willing but proud to act as an ‘‘expert’’ for an hour 
in the friendly and exciting work of a classroom. + + 


New Requirements in Office Clerical Education 
(Continued from page 33) 


the handling of information, but who is this ‘‘someone’’ 
going to be? The majority of those who are to handle 
information will not attend college; therefore, they 
should receive instruction while in high school. Al- 
though the high school program cannot be expected to 
provide instruction in the technical aspects of informa- 
tion handling, the basic vocabulary and fundamental 
concepts can and should be developed at the high school 
level. This can best be accomplished by integrating 


' information-handling concepts into the existing cur- 


riculum. 

The clerical practice course is particularly adaptable 
for the development of information handling concepts. 
Certainly, fundamental factors relating to the relevance 
or significance approach could be an important phase of 
this course. The statistical approach is often confusing 
even to the college student, but the clerical practice 
course could develop fundamental concepts in relation to 
such things as the collection of data, the construction of 
tables and graphs, measures of central tendency, index 
numbers, limitations of statistical data, and many other 
basic concepts. 

The clerical practice course can make a special con- 
tribution, also, to instruction in the principles of busi- 
ness correspondence and business reports. As business 
information flows through a system of business com- 
munications, the fundamental principles of business 
communications are vitally important. 

Successful information handling is an absolute neces- 
sity to efficient business operation. The majority of peo- 
ple who handle information, however, are likely to have 
no more than a high school education. We must recog- 
nize the importance of the clerical education program 
and its potential for the development of information 
handling concepts. 
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Some Things To Say in Your Shorthand Classes 
(Continued from page 29) 


page. (b) If there are two meanings for one outline, stu- 
dents should cross reference the second meaning in its 
alphabetical position. (¢) Have students develop ‘‘pet’’ 
ways of remembering certain outlines, such as words be- 
ginning with w but with the w omitted; for example, 
want, was, weak, were, what, when, where, and so on. (d) 
Have students review the brief forms constantly. 
Turning the Page. In shorthand notebooks, are students 
supposed to write in the lowest space of each column? 
Why not? Is there an advantage in turning the page 
quickly? Have they discovered how? As the end of the 
second column is approached, students should begin to 
push the page upward by slipping the index finger under 
the bulge; let the page go over easily and begin writing 
immediately at the top of the next page. 

Estimating the Length of Letters. If students are able to 
estimate the approximate length of a letter by their short- 
hand notes, it will aid them in arranging the letter at- 
tractively. (a) Have students count the number of col- 
umn-lines they used when writing a 100-word letter and 
how many words they wrote in one column, using all the 
lines. (b) Dictate letters of different lengths and get the 
above information. 

Encourage Students to Teach Themselves. Teach students 
to teach themselves! This may be the most important 
thing they will learn in school. When they work in offices, 
new things will come up; and they will not have a teacher. 
(a) In a new unit in the shorthand textbook, select for 
special study the specialized vocabulary ; for example, if 
the letters pertain to the furniture business, make a list 
of the words dealing with that business. Beginning work- 
ers always need to familiarize themselves with the spe- 
cialized vocabulary of the business. (b) Have students 
write new shorthand outlines from self-dictation in the 
left column of their notebooks; then, without reference 
to the textbook, have them transcribe those words into 


longhand; have them cover the shorthand and again 
write the words in shorthand. (c) Students learn by ‘‘try- 
ing to do’’ the desired process against time, double 
checking to determine their accomplishments, and then 
trying again. Use a recording machine and have students 
take dictation at different speeds; have them check their 
shorthand notes and the transcript and then study the 
parts missed. Let them repeat the whole process, trying 
each time to come closer to the 100 percent perfect attain- 
ment. (d) Encourage students to invent simple associa- 
tions of their own for distinguishing differences in spell- 
ing; for example, the stationery on which letters are writ- 
ten is spelled with an e, similar to the two e’s in letters. 

The purpose of this article has been to stimulate ex- 
perienced teachers to examine their ‘‘pet ways’’ of em- 
phasizing key points in shorthand classes, to reduce 
verbosity, and to sharpen the residual key points. + # 


Evaluative Criteria for Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


persons engaging in evaluations will welcome any ideas 
in arriving at a rating for the many checklist items—it 
is difficult to recall the many considerations. Second, 
it is a good thing to learn that standards vary among 
the leaders in this field. Third, it alerts students of the 
field to the need for research that treats standards at 
the secondary school level. Fourth, engaging in evalu- 
ation brings to light very fundamental problems of learn- 
ing such as standards for talented students and slow 
learners. Fifth, it causes us to reflect on the total dis- 
tributive education offering, not just the high school or 
cooperative part-time programs. One realizes that many 
of the broad economic, marketing, and merchandising 
concepts and understandings cannot be crowded into the 
secondary school program. Sixth, it makes one realize 
that evaluation of a program is no simple operation and 
even the most flexible criteria leave a great deal to be 
desired. —WarrEN Meyer, Issue Editor 


and clerical practice. 
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istics of a good business education program in the secondary school in 
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coordinated work experience; adult evening classes; and research. 
Includes evaluation of the effectiveness of the teaching in shorthand, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, basic business, distributive occupations, 
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New Officers Elected 


New officers of the United Business 
Education Association, the National Asso- 
ciation tor Business Teacher Education, 
the UBEA Research Foundation, and the 
Administrators Division of UBEA were 
elected unanimously by the representatives 
of UBEA and representatives of NABTE- 
member schools who were in attendance 
at the recent convention in Chicago. The 
term of office begins on June 1, 1961. As 
a result of the elections, the persons listed 
below will chart the course for UBEA 
through the next school year. NABTE, 
Research Foundation, and Administrators 
Division officers have two-year terms. 


United Business Education Association 

President—ParKkeEr Lites, Georgia State 
College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta 

Vice-President—VERNON V. Payne, North 
Texas State College, Denton 

Treasurer—EpitaH T. SmirH, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon 

Executive Guy, NEA 
Educational Center, Washington, D. C. 


National Association for Business Teacher 
Education 

President—F, Wayne Hovse, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln 

Vice-President—ALBErT C. Fries, Chico 
State College, Chico, California 

Secretary—RutH North- 
ern Illinois University, DeKalb 

Board Member—Grorce A. WAGONER, 
The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


UBEA Research Foundation 

President—JoHn H. Moorman, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville 

Vice-President — GrorceE W. ANDERSON, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Secretary—Mildred Hillestad, Northern 
Illinois University, DeKalb 


UBEA Administrators Division 

President—Mary ALICE WITTENBERG (re- 
elected), Los Angeles (California) City 
Schools 

Vice-President — CLARENCE SCHWAGER, 
Greenwich (Connecticut) High School 

Secretary — CarroLL Waaconer, Dade 
County Schools, Miami, Florida 
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of the National Education Association. The 


tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON .. . Lawrence G. Derthick 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the United 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 
] i UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by its 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiilated association has proportional representa- 


Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 


(right), Assistant Executive Secretary of 


the National Education Association, Washington, D. C., was the guest speaker at the Fellowship 
Luncheon on the second day of the convention of the UBEA Divisions. He spoke on “It's Your Busi- 
ness." Sharing the spotlight with Dr. Derthick were the UBEA president, Gladys Bahr, and the 


NABTE president, Russell J. Hosler. 


“New Dimensions” Featured at Annual Convention 


“New Dimensions in the Preparation of 
Business Teachers” was the major theme 
for the joint convention of the four 
UBEA Divisions. More than 300 top- 
level business educators participated in 
the sessions which were held at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on February 
23-25, 1961. A brief summary of the ses- 
sions follows. 

Teacher Education. Russell J. Hosler, 
president of the National Association for 
Business Teacher Edueation, got the con- 
vention off to a good start in the first gen- 
eral session with his prefatory remarks. 
The keynote address was given by Donald 
P. Cottrell, Dean, College of Education, 
The Ohio State University. Dr. Cottrell 
defined the “Issues, Problems, and Chal- 
lenges in Teacher Education.” The key- 
note address was followed by five groups 
which discussed the challenges related to 
general education, professional education, 
student teaching, methodology, and sub- 
ject matter fields. 

The second general session of NABTE 
was keynoted by Lewis R. Toll, Illinois 
State Normal University. “Tdentification 


Business 


and Evaluation of Subject Matter Ele- 
ments in Business Teacher Education” was 
the topic of Dr. Toll’s address. This ses- 
sion was followed by six groups which dis- 
cussed problems related to the preparation 
of business teachers in laboratory school 
experiences; curriculum planning, guid- 
ance, and teaching methodology; secre- 
tarial education; accounting and mathe- 
maties; basic business; and distributive 
education. 

At the NABTE business session, reports 
were given by the following chairmen 
or representatives of standing committees : 
Associated Organizations for Teacher Ed- 
ucation, Elvin S. Eyster; Business Teach- 
er Certification, Robert M. Swanson; 
Promotion of College Division of Future 
Business Leaders of America, Dorothy 
Travis; Scholarship and Awards, Donald 
J. Tate; and Recruitment of Business 
Teachers in Higher Edueation, Hazel 
Flood. The Nominating Committte report 
given by John Rowe, chairman, and elec- 
tion of officers ended NABTE activities. 

International. “Problem Areas in World 
Edueation” was discussed by Norman 
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IN ACTION 


Lange of Montclair State College. Dr. 
Lange was a participant in the 1960 meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of Organ- 
izations of the Teaching Profession. Don- 
ald J. Tate, president of the combined In- 
ternational Division of UBEA and the 
U.S. Chapter of the International Society 
for Business Education, led a discussion 
on ways in which members of the U. S. 
Chapter can supply leadership and serv- 
ices at home and abroad. 

Research. The ever-popular reporting 
on recent research at the meeting of the 
UBEA Research Foundation brought full 
attendance at the session presided over 
by Mary Ellen Oliverio, president of this 
UBEA Division. The following studies 
were reported: “Typewriting in the Jun- 
ior High School” (a progress report on 
the Foundation’s study), George Ander- 
son; “How Effective Are High School 
Bookkeeping and Shorthand as Indicators 
of College Success?” Esther Anderson; 
“The Selection of Instructional Topies for 
Typewriting Methods Courses at the Un- 


PROGRAM PLANNERS .. . Faborn Etier (left), 
University of Texas, and James Crawford, Indi- 
ana University, were co-chairmen for the NABTE 
sessions... 


AROUND THE TABLE . . . Clarence Schwager, 
Chairman, Eastern Region of UBEA; Mary Alice 
Wittenberg, president, Administrators Division 
of UBEA; and Edith T. Smith, president, Western 
Business Education Association were among the 
twenty-four persons around the table at the 
annual meeting of the UBEA Executive Board. 
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dergraduate and Graduate Levels,” Dale 
D. Atwood; “Investigation of Factors 
Which Contribute to the Difficulty of 
Shorthand Dictation Material,” Mildred 
Hillestad; and “Straight Copy Skill as a 
Factor in Proficiency at Job-Type Activi- 
ties,’ Leonard West. Briefs of the studies 
were distributed at the close of the session. 

Administrators. Mary Alice Witten- 
berg, president of the Administrators Di- 
vision of UBEA, presented members of 
the Policies Commission for Business and 
Eeonomie Education who gave progress 
reports on the Commission’s present and 
future plans. Hamden L. Forkner, chair- 
man of the Commission, led a spirited dis- 
cussion on the implementation of the 
Commission’s first pronouncement, “A 
Proposal for Business-Economie Educa- 
tion for American Secondary Schools.” 

Other Professional Sessions. Prior to 
the convention, the Joint Council for Eco- 
nomic Education sponsored a luncheon 
session for participants in the 1960 YPO- 
JCEE-UBEA National Workshop on Eco- 
nomies for Business Education Teachers. 
The educational director of Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, was a luncheon host to 
members of the combined NABTE and 
Prentice-Hall Scholarship Committee. A 
lengthy session of the Policies Commission 
for Business and Economie Edueation also 
preceded the convention. Several members 
of the Association represented NABTE, 
the Teacher Education Division of UBEA. 
at committee meetings concerned with 
AACTE joint projects. 

The Executive Committee of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion, a Region of UBEA, had its mid-year 
meeting on February 24. The Chicago 
Area Business Education Association, an 
affiliate of UBEA, opened its monthly 
luncheon to the convention participants. 
An evaluation of the convention was 
among the agenda items for the UBEA 
Executive Board which continued in ses- 
sion through noon on February 26. 

Next year’s convention and meetings of 
the UBEA related groups will be held at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago on 
February 14-17. 


International Society 


Jean-Pierre Pradervand of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, succeeded Richard Kerschagl 
of Welthandel, Vienna, as president of 
the International Society for Business 
Education on November 1. ISBE, or 
SIEC (Société internationale pour Il’en- 
seignement commercial) as it is known 
in Europe, has its headquarters office 
(Bureau permanent) in St. Gallen, Swit- 


zerland (St. Gall, Suisse). Felix Schmid 
is the current director. 

Services of the Society include the 
publication of a semiannual periodical, 
The International Review for Business 
Education, and sponsorship of an annual 
International Economie Course in’ one of 
the member countries. The 1961 Economie 
Course is scheduled for Bern, Switzer- 
land, from July 25 through August 3 
(ForumM—Feb. ’61, p. 29-30). 

As a service to its members, the U. S. 
Chapter provides funds for translations 
of summaries of articles published in 
languages other than English. The U. S. 
Chapter’s headquarters office is main- 
tained as a part of the services of the 
International Division of the United 
Business Education Association. 

Membership in the United States Chap- 
ter of the International Society for 
Business Education is available for the 
calendar year to members of UBEA at 
$1.50 (one-half the cost to nonmembers 
of UBEA). Membership in the U. S. 
Chapter of ISBE includes a subscription 
to the International Review. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
National Meetings 


Future Business Leaders of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 11-13 

United Business Edueation Association, At- 
lantie City, New Jersey, June 28 


State and Area Meetings 


Arizona Business Education Association, 
Prescott, April 14-15 

Chicago Area Business Education Associa- 
tion, April 22, May 20 

Colorado Business Education Association, 
Pueblo, April 22 : 

Connecticut Business Educators’ 
tion, New Haven, May 13 

Idaho Business Education Association, Sun 
Valley, April 14-15 

Kansas Business Teachers Association, Sa- 
lina, April 7-8 

Kentucky Business Edueation Association, 
Louisville, April 6 

Maryland Business Education Association, 
High Point High School, April 29 

Missouri State Teachers Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section, Columbia, April 8 

Nebraska Business Education Association, 
Columbus, April 29 

New Jersey Business Edueation Association, 
Trenton, April 29 

Pennsylvania Business Edueators Associa- 
tion, Eastern—Reading, April 15; West- 
ern—Pittsburgh, April 22 

Washington (Eastern) Business Education 
Association, Spokane, April 6-8 

Wisconsin Business Education Association, 
Milwaukee, May 6 

Wyoming Business Education Association, 
Casper, April 21 


Associa- 
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IN ACTION 


NBTA BOARD (See story below) . . . Seated: Enos C. Perry, Chicago; Hazel Faulkner, Arlington, 
Illinois, membership chairman; Mary Witherow, St. Louis, Missouri, second vice-president; Drusilla 


Ham, Cincinnati, publicity director; Paul Pair, Chicago, president. 


Standing: Otto J. Madland, 


Madison , Wisconsin; Russell N. Cansler, Evanston, Illinois, treasurer; John C. Frakes, Cleveland; 
Darlene Heller, Rockford, Illinois, first vice-president; James T. Blanford, Cedar Falls, lowa; and 


Carl H. Cummings, Dallas, Texas, secretary 


CENTRAL REGION 


CRUBEA 


The Governing Board of the Central 
Region of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association will hold its annual 
spring meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 14-15. The meeting will be in 
conjunction with the convention of the 
Ohio Business Teachers Association. In 
addition to participating in sessions of 
the OBTA convention, members of the 
CRUBEA Governing Board will discuss 
the services of UBEA at a Professional 
Development Breakfast on April 15. 

Lorraine Missling, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is chairman of CRUBEA. Other 
officers are Arnold Condon, Urbana, IIli- 
nois, vice-chairman; and Frank W. Lan- 
ham, Ann Arbor, Michigan, secretary. 
Governing Board members representing 
the UBEA affiliated associations in the 
Central Region are Arlene Rittenhouse, 
Chicago Area; Ralph Mason, Illinois; 
Ray Arensman, Indiana; Frances Mer- 
rill, Iowa; Pauline Dunsmore, Michigan; 
Mary Howe, Minnesota; Lucas Sterne, 
Missouri; Mildred Siefert, Ohio; Berrien 
Williams, St. Louis Area; and Evelyn 
Kronenwetter, Wisconsin. 


NBTA 


Members of the National Business 
Teachers Association met for their annual 
convention in Chicago, December 27-29. 
NBTA voted to become the North-Central 
Business Education Association, a re- 
gional association of the American Busi- 
ness Education Association (new name 
for UBEA after July 1, 1962). The 
official registration for the convention 
was 1,052. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, executive vice- 
president of the First National Bank, 
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Chicago, and Andrew D. Holt, president 
of The University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, were featured speakers. The pro- 
gram was rounded out with 11 depart- 
mental and round-table meetings, a prob- 
lem clinic, tours in the Chicago business 
district, and an office practice workshop. 

The executive board of the association 
met at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis, Missouri, March 3-4, to make 
plans for the next annual convention 
which will be held at that hotel on Decem- 
ber 27-29, 1961. 


SOUTHERN REGION 
| Florida 


The annual spring meeting of the 
Florida Business Education Association 
was held in Jacksonville on March 17. 
Laurence Lee, Jr., president of the 
Peninsular Life Insurance Company, was 
the speaker. His topic was “Business 
Administration in Our World Economy.” 

New officers elected for the 1961-62 
school year are Berneece Overholtz, 
Northeast High School, St. Petersburg, 
chairman; Ellen Butler, Stranahan High 
School, Ft. Lauderdale, chairman-elect; 
Wilma Bidwell, Edgewater High School, 
Orlando, treasurer; and Louise Graham, 
St. Johns River Junior College, Palatka, 
secretary. 

It was announced that Mary Ellen 
Oliverio, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, will serve as consult- 
ant for the Tenth Annual Fall Work 
Conference to be held in Orlando on 
October 6 and 7. The over-all theme of 
the conference will be “Accent on the 
Positive.” 

Ellen Butler, chairman of local arrange- 
ments for the Southern Business Edu- 
eation Association’s convention, an- 


nounced that the Galt Ocean Mile Hotel 
in Ft. Lauderdale will be the headquarters 
hotel for the meeting on November 23- 
25, 1961. 

(Florida has 213 UBEA members—109.2 
percent of 1960-61.) 


Virginia 

The Virginia Business Edueation As- 
sociation held its semiannual meeting 
Saturday, March 11, at Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke. 

The speaker for the morning session 
was M. Herbert Freeman, Montclair State 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
His topic was “How To Improve In- 
struction in Bookkeeping.” 

Prince Thornton, Publie Relations De- 
partment, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company, Roanoke, Virginia, was the 
luncheon speaker. His talk dealt with 
better living through a better under- 
standing of the economic situation in 
Virginia. 

(Virginia has 230 UBEA 
102.2 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 


EASTERN REGION 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Business Educators 
Association’s 57th annual convention will 
be held at the Wilbur Cross High School 
in New Haven on Saturday, May 13. 
The theme selected for the convention is 
“New Frontiers in Business Education.” 

Elvin Eyster, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, will present the keynote 
address entitled, “The Importance of 
Teaching Economie Concepts.” During 
the convention, two classroom demonstra- 
tions will be given. The first, on machine 
shorthand, will be presented by Gilbert 
Kahn, East Side Commercial High 
School, Newark, New Jersey; and the 
second, on key punch machines, will be 
presented by a representative of Inter- 
national Business Machines Corporation. 

The luncheon speaker will be The 
Honorable Richard Lee, Mayor of New 
Haven, who will speak on “Urban Re- 
newal and How It Affects the Economy.” 
Mayor Lee will also make available for 
viewing a large scale model of the re- 
development project in New Haven. 

Officers of the association are Fred 
Rossomando, New Haven, president; Wil- 
liam Clynes, Old Saybrook, vice-presi- 
dent; Alice McCaw, New Haven, secre- 
tary; and Josephine Cribbins, Wood- 
bridge, treasurer. 

(Connecticut has 100 UBEA members— 
88 percent of 1960-61 goal.) 
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Horizons in Business Education 


The purpose of the program of the Tenth Annual Conven- 
tion of MPBEA is twofold: (a) to reveal accurately the 
changes occurring in business education and (b) to provide 
interpretation of those changes so that secondary school and 
college teachers may become more adequately informed regard- 
ing opportunities for the advancement of business education. 

Perusal of the outline of the program prepared by Raymond 
R. White indicates that the speakers he has secured are com- 
petent to consider in a forceful manner the “Horizons in 
Business Education.” There is no doubt that they will make 
clear to all convention participants the impelling forces that 
underlie the changes which will continue to cause business 
education to be a challenging and interesting field in which 
to teach. 

Because the Tenth Convention will provide enlightenment, 
inspiration, and enjoyment, it is a privilege for me to invite 
you to be present. Write now to the Western Skies Hotel in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, for a room reservation for June 
15-17.—GeraLp A. Porter, President, MPBEA 


Land of the Sun 


“Come to the Land of the Sun in Sixty-one” is the motto 
for this year’s MPBEA Convention. You will be able to 
combine a Land of Enchantment vacation with “Horizons in 
Business Education.” New Mexico is the spot; “Horizons” is 
the theme. 

Make your plans now to attend the convention on June 15, 
16, and 17, at Albuquerque’s beautiful, new Western Skies 
Hotel. Before or after the convention, plan to partake of a 
bit of New Mexico’s vacationland—ancient Indian pueblos .. . 
high mountains with rippling fishing streams . . . glistening 
White Sands National Monument . . . spectacular Carlsbad 
Caverns, just to mention a few of the attractions. 

Whether you wish to enjoy the panoramic sunsets on our 
Western Skies Horizon, or the new vistas in business educa- 
tion to which you will be exposed, you will want to be in Albu- 
querque next June!—FRANK GILMER, General Chairman, 1961 
MPBEA Convention 


CONDENSED CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
June 15-17, 1961 


THEME: HORIZONS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 15 


REGISTRATION (1:00-5:00 p.m.) 

UBEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY (1:30 p.m.) 
(All business teachers welcome) 

OPENING BANQUET (6:30 p.m.) 


Topic: ‘‘Horizons, Hallucinations, and Habits’’ 
Speaker: HAMDEN L. ForKNER, Professor Emeritus, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, New York 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION OF MPBEA (9:00 p.m.-Midnight) 


April 1961 


ALBUQUERQUE . . . The New Mexico business teachers will be host to 
the annual convention of MPBEA when it meets in Albuquerque. Albu- 
querque, which has more than doubled its population in the last ten 
years, is in the heart of Indian Country. Numerous vacation sites and 
places of interest are in the area. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 16 
PAST-PRESIDENTS' BREAKFAST (7:30 a.m.) 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION (9:30 a.m.) 


Theme: ‘‘ Horizons in Office Services’’ 

Topic: ‘‘Our Office Occupations—Careers Unlimited or Stop Gap 
Jobs?’’ 

Speaker: CarL SALSER, Allied Publishers, Ine., Portland, Oregon 

ADDRESS (10:30 a.m.) 


Topic: ‘‘The Next Hundred Years in Teaching Typewriting’’ 

Speaker: SAMUEL J. WANOUS, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles, California 

DELTA PI EPSILON LUNCHEON (Noon) 


(All business teachers welcome) 

Sponsoring Chapter: Alpha Epsilon, North Texas State College, 
Denton, Texas 

ADDRESS (2:30 p.m.) 


Topic: ‘‘Is Shorthand on the Way Out?’’ 
Speaker: CHARLES E. ZouBeK, Gregg Publishing Division, Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., New York, New York 


ADDRESS (3:30 p.m.) 


Topic: ‘*Psychology of Skill Development Through Instrument 
Training—A Look Into the Eyes of Students’’ 

Speaker: RoBert J. Rureae, Educational Developmental Labora- 
tories, Huntington, New York 


TOUR OF OLD TOWN (6:00 p.m.) 


SATURDAY, JUNE 17 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION (9:00 a.m.) 


Topic: ‘Horizons in Basie Business Edueation’’ 


Speaker: Evin Eyster, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 


ana 


ADDRESS (10:30 a.m.) 


Speaker: J MARSHALL HANNA, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


MPBEA LUNCHEON (Noon) 
Topic: ‘‘Heritage and Horizon in Business Education’’ 


Speaker: Ropert E, SLavuGHTER, Gregg Publishing Division, Me- 


Graw-Hill Book Company, Ine., New York, New York 
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Page Two 


THE MOUNTAIN-PLAINS NEWS EXCHANGE 


April 1961 


ALONG THE TRAIL 


Here and There: As president of the Fort Worth Chapter of 
the National Office Management Association, Vernon V. Payne, 
North Texas State College, Denton, was in charge of the Area 
Meeting of that association held in Fort Worth, January 23. 
Chapters from Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas were repre- 
sented. . . . Loretta Miller, Denver Public Schools, Denver, 
Colorado, has been elected chairman of the Colorado State 
Advisory Committee for Business Education. .. . W. Arthur 
Allee, University of Houston, Houston, Texas, is the author of 
an Office Machines Manual. . . . Loyee Adams, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, is the author of 
the book Three T’s—Teach, Travel, and Tell. . . . John C. 
Peterson, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, was re- 
cently elected vice-president of the Secretarial Round Table 
Division of the National Business Teachers Association. .. . 
Faye M. Ricketts, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, 
joined many other coauthors across the nation in preparing 
material for a new textbook entitled College Typewriting. .. . 
C. A. Swenson, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, is serving 
as the local vice-president of the Joplin, Missouri, Chapter of 
National Office Management Association. . . . Kenneth J. 
Hansen, Colorado State College, Greeley, has revised the Dick 
Mount typewriting drill book, Progressive Typewriting Speed 
Practice. . . . The state headquarters of the Texas Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America moved into its new office 
in the School of Business Administration Building on the 
campus of North Texas State College, Denton, last fall... . 
George Lewis, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas, has re- 
turned to the campus after a leave of absence for the first 
semester to be director of the Kansas Council for Industrial 
Peace. . . . Lee Thayer, University of Wichita, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, is the author of Administrative Communication, published 
early this year. .. . Judith Ann Perkins, University of South 
Dakota, Vermillion, was elected student representative and 
Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, was 
elected vice-president of Pi Omega Pi. 


We Salute: Helen Halbersleben, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, was honored at the all-faculty dinner for her 25 years 
of faithful service as a teacher in the University. . . . Helen 
H. Kokes, Ord, Nebraska, was elected state president of the 
Nebraska Business and Professional Women’s Club, Ine... . 
Vernon V. Payne, North Texas State College, Denton, was 
elected as vice-president of the United Business Education 
Association for 1961-62... . F. Wayne House, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, has been elected president of the National 
Association for Business Teacher Education for a two-year 
term, 1961-63. 


New Addresses: Fred J. Soper, CPA, formerly with Coffman, 
Kocour and Taylor of Wichita, Kansas, was added to the 
accounting staff of the University of Wichita to sueceed Robert 
L. Pease who accepted a position on the staff of Wichita High 
School, East. . . . Shirley Wagner is teaching at South High 
School in Omaha, Nebraska, the second semester. She is a 
recent graduate of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln... . 
New additions to the teaching staff of Colorado State College, 
Greeley, are Ethel Hansen, who completed the Ph.D. degree 
at the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and Alex S. 
Pomnichowski who is completing graduate courses at The 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. . . . Graduate students 
from North Texas State College, Denton, for 1960 are teach- 
ing in Texas schools as follows: Mildred Elliott, Lawrence D. 
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Bell School, Hurst; James Coe Linn, Tyler Junior College, 
Tyler; Clara F. Martin, Plano High School, Plano; Frank 
Norwood, Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth; and Gladys 
Phillips, Navarro Junior College, Corsicana. 


New Degrees: Alma Howdeshell, Pierce, Nebraska, was 
granted the M.E. degree by the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. . . . Jane Morehouse, Potter, was granted a Master’s 
degree with Distinction by Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron. . . . Paul H. Powers, Kenesaw Public High School, 
completed the A.B. degree. . . . Patricia Ermert, Wynette 
Moore, and Bill Gene Rainey were granted Master’s degrees 
by North Texas State College. . . . Winona Crampton of 
Joplin, Missouri, has been awarded a Master of Science de- 
gree in Business Education by Kansas State College of 
Pittsburg. 


Workshops, Conferences, and Travel: Harold Coonrad, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, participated in the program 
of the American Business Writers Association convention in 
Washington, D. C., during the latter part of December. .. . 
The Second World Institute on the Teaching of Typewriting 
will be held at the University of North Dakota on July 5, 6, 
and 7. National and international leaders will present lectures 
and teaching demonstrations covering most areas in typewrit- 
ing teaching methodology. . . . Ruth Anderson, North Texas 
State College, Denton, spoke at the annual Business Educa- 
tion Conference at West Texas State Teachers College in 
Canyon, December 21. . . . Vernon Payne, North Texas State 
College, Denton, spoke at the annual Southwestern Private 
Commercial Schools Association Convention in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, November 25-26. . . . Ralf J. Thomas, Kansas State 
College of Pittsburg, spoke at the March 8 meeting of the 
Oklahoma Business Teachers at Bartlesville, Oklahoma... . 
Bruce Coleman, Kenneth Colyer, and William Kineaid, Kansas 
State College of Pittsburg, recently conducted a Small Busi- 
ness Management Seminar. 


Officers and Members of the MPBEA Executive Board: 


President—GERALD A. PorTER, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Vice-President—AGNES KINNEY, North High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Treasurer—E. P. Barutu, McCook Junior College, MeCook, 
Nebraska 

Executive Secretary—THELMA OLSON, Brookings High School, 
Brookings, South Dakota 

Past President—F. KENpRIcK BANGs, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Colorado—Joun E. BINNION, University of Denver, Denver 

Kansas—C. H. LunpqurEst, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
Pittsburg 

Nebraska—CHARLOTTE GRUBER, University High School, Lincoln 

New Mexico—Eva GLAESE, University of New Mexico, Albuquer- 


que 

North Dakota—HaroLp J. SCHNEIDER, Minot State Teachers Col- 
lege, Minot 

Oklahoma—LLoyp GARRISON, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water 


South Dakota—THELMA N. OLson, High School, Brookings 

Texas—ILIce I10, Burbank Junior-Senior High School, Houston 

Wyoming—CassIgz O’DANIEL, Cheyenne High School, Cheyenne 

Regional Membership Chairman (Ex Officio)—J. 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 

Editor, Mountain-Plains News Exchange (Ex Officio)—RALF 
THOMAS, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, Pittsburg 

UBEA Representatives (Ex Officio)—Hotuis Guy, UBEA Head- 
quarters Office, Washington, D. C., and GLapys Baur, New 
Trier Township High School, Winnetka, Illinois 
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Service, Education, and Progress 


“Service, Education, and Progress” is the motto of the 

Future Business Leaders of America. All three phases of this 
goal are fulfilled in countless ways in the school and com- 
munity by the hundreds of FBLA chapters across the nation. 
Some outstanding chapter projects completed or under way 
this year are presented as a cross section of current activities. 
Most of these projects can be adapted for use by other FBLA 
chapters. 
e Bonne Terre High School, Chapter No. 2057, Bonne Terre, 
Missouri... The Bonne Terre FBLA chapter members, as one 
of their projects for the year, participated in the 1961 Planned 
Progress Program sponsored by the Union Electric Company. 
This competitive project was conducted in a number of high 
schools. The work in the Bonne Terre Chapter was divided 
among three committees which studied the Lead Belt area and 
predicted improvements needed in the next 20 years. One com- 
mittee prepared the maps, the second committee studied indus- 
try and recreation, and the third studied education. A map of 
the area as it is today was prepared with an overlay showing 
improvements suggested for the area in the next 20 years. A 
four-member team presented the findings of the study groups 
to the Rotary Club, Garden Club, high school assembly, and 
to the judge and other contestants at an awards dinner. The 
findings and recommendations included topics in the area of 
industrial development, government, school district reorganiza- 
tion and educational progress, and recreational facilities. The 
chapter received a second-place award on the project. 


IN WEST VIRGINIA .. . Students form a line to purchase U. S. Savings 
Stamps from an FBLA "agent" at Triadelphia High School in Wheeling. 
The project encourages the practice of thrift, one of the FBLA purposes. 


e Triadelphia High School, Chapter No. 1848, Wheeling, West 
Virginia . . . Thrift is the keynote for the project now in its 
third year at Triadelphia High School. The sale of U. S. 
Savings Stamps and Bonds is conducted on a weekly basis 


1961 


April 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


IN MISSOURI ... A four-member panel representing the Bonne Terre 
High School Chapter present their community service project to the 
judges in the Planned Progress Program. 


throughout the school year for all members of the student 
body. The average weekly sale involves 375 customers pur- 
chasing approximately $250 worth of Savings Stamps. A 
special account was established at a local bank for use in 
providing funds for making the purchase of stamps for resale. 
The fund is reimbursed with the weekly deposit of cash re- 
ceived from the sale of stamps. A system of accounting was 
planned on the basis of an agent for each of the 29 home- 
rooms in the school. Each week the agent takes the orders, 
purchases the stamps, and collects the cash from his regular 
customers in the homeroom. The general chairman, a business 
student with enthusiasm and a high sense of responsibility, 
coordinates the functions of the project. Two account assist- 
ants, an order manager with two assistants, an inventory-of- 
unsold stamps manager, and a participation report manager 
rounds out the staff. 

e Shawano Senior High School, Chapter No. 923, Shawano, 
Wisconsin ... A city-wide candy sale is the project selected by 
Shawano FBLAers to raise money for a scholarship fund. 
The 90 members in the chapter are divided into nine teams. 
Each team is assigned to a specific area within the city and 
surrounding area. This year’s project raised $1,700 for the 
scholarship fund—$700 over the goal. Two business students 
will receive the scholarship for use in a four-year college 
course in business. The project is designed to give members 
excellent experience in salesmanship, acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and relationships with the publie as well as helping 
worthy students to attend college. 

e Rocky Mount High School, Chapter No. 1451, Plain Deal- 
ing, Louisiana . . . “Economie Countdown” was the title given 
to a three-part project of the Rocky Mount FBLA Chapter. 
The introductory portion of the project consisted of a study 
of current economie conditions and their relationship to the 
1960 presidential campaign. A study of the stock market, the 
purchase of stocks, the recordkeeping concerning the stocks, 
and the selling of stocks comprised the second portion of the 
project. The third phase was carried on in a beginning type- 
writing class in which the students figured the cost of each 
letter typed. The costs were based on the average beginning 
salary of a typist and the cost of materials used. Records were 
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kept for two weeks during which time many students cut the 
production cost of their letters in half. 

e Washington High School, Chapter No. 1673, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa ... The Washington High School FBLA Chapter and 
the local chapter of the National Office Management Associa- 
tion sponsored jointly the Eastern Iowa Business Machines 
and Equipment Exposition. Booths were rented to exhibitors 
of furniture, machines, and equipment used in an office. A 
Mr. and Miss Business Show were chosen from the FBLA 
chapter members. They were the official host and hostess for 
the show. Ribbon cutting ceremonies took place at 9 a.m. on 
the day of the show with representatives from the school, city, 
FBLA chapter, and NOMA chapter. Invitations were distrib- 
uted in person to interested persons, announcements were 
placed on the tables in restaurants, posters were displayed in 
businesses, and letters of invitation were mailed to business 
teachers in the eastern portion of the state to bring their 
classes to see the displays. Additional letters went to school 
administrators and to business purchasing agents inviting 
them to attend the show and newspapers throughout the 
area were given releases to provide further promotion of the 
project. More than 1,500 persons attended the one-day show. 
The $525 profit was divided between the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. The success of the project prompted the exhibitors to 
request a repeat performance in two years. 

e Waukegan Township High School, Chapter No. 1992, 
Waukegan, Illinois . . . The chapter members make the ar- 
rangements and sponsor an annual FBLA Awards Banquet 
at which time certificates are presented to outstanding business 
students for the school year. The basis for selection is deter- 
mined by the business education staff members. A prominent 
businessman is asked to speak at the banquet. As an added 
feature of the program, parents are urged to attend and take 
part in the recognition given to chapter members who pursue 
excellence in business education. 

e Ridgewood High School, Chapter No. 214, Ridgewood, New 
Jersey ... FBLAers from Chapter No. 214 are in the process 
of conducting a survey of members of the 1956 graduating 
elass. Questionnaires have been circulated to these alumni. 
The questionnaires include questions concerning further edu- 
eation achieved, employment, adequacy of high school courses 
taken, marital status, and community service. The informa- 
tion, when compiled, will be distributed to the school adminis- 
trators and guidance personnel for use in reviewing school 
curriculums and activities. 

e Tillamook High School, Chapter No. 162, Tillamook. Oregon 
. .. The addition of paperback hooks to the items sold within 
schools is becoming increasingly popular. The project pro- 
vides selling experience, contact with the public, practice in 
making change, recordkeeping for sales and inventory, and an 
opportunity to assist in the selection of titles to be sold. This 
project has been taken on a consignment basis by the FBLA- 
ers in Tillamook High School. 

e Parkview High School, Chapter No. 1948, Springfield, 
Missouri . . . A number of chapters cooperate with local 
civie and professional groups in sponsoring programs of 
mutual benefit to the members and to the community. For one 
of its programs, the Parkview Chapter of FBLA presented a 
challenging panel discussion as the main program at a dinner 
meeting of the local National Office Management Association. 
The topies prepared for presentation by the panel members 
were “What Is American Capitalism?” “The Role of Labor 
in Our Eeonomy,” “The Role of Money and Credit in Our 
Eeonomy,” and “The Role of Government in Our Economy.” 
The panel members presented the same program at one of 
the regular FBLA chapter meetings. The program was de- 
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IN KANSAS . . . Governor John Anderson signs the proclamation that 
made the week of April 23rd Business Education Week in Kansas. Among 
the persons present for the proceedings are Raymond B. Russell and Neil 
Roach of Kansas State Teachers College; Richard Harder, president, 
Topeka Chapter of National Office Management Association; Judy Miller 
DeBross, national secretary of College Division of FBLA, Kansas State 
Teachers College; Dick Smith, Merriam, Kansas FBLA president; and 
Richard Reicherter, State FBLA Chairman. 


signed to increase the understanding of business and eco- 
nomic concepts by chapter members. 

e Lockport Township High School, Chapter No. 2197, Lock- 
port, Illinois . . . Since the rules for punctuation vary from 
book to book and preferences vary from teacher to teacher, the 
FBLA chapter members in Lockport Township High School 
are compiling a handbook giving a standard method of punc- 
tuation to be used in all classes. This handbook would then be 
used as a guide in the preparation and typewriting of term 
papers, themes, autobiographies, and other class work. The 
teachers in the business and English departments are coop- 
erating with the chapter in the project. When completed, a 
specimen term paper and a set of standard rules to follow will 
be distributed to all students and members of the faculty. 
e New Albany High School, Chapter No. 237, New Albany, 
Indiana . . . Several projects have been included in the pro- 
graming of the New Albany FBLA Chapter. A study of 
reporting federal income tax was completed with the mate- 
rials supplied by the Internal Revenue Service. An account- 
ant discussed income tax reporting and answered questions 
asked by chapter members. The knowledges gained were put 
to work in assisting parents and friends in filling out the neces- 
sary income tax forms. 

e Kansas State Chapter of FBLA .. . Several states and 
cities have declared FBLA Week or FBLA Day. One of the 
most recent proclamations was issued by The Honorable John 
Anderson, Jr., Governor of the State of Kansas. His procla- 
mation for Business Education Week follows: 


To THE PEOPLE OF KANSAS, GREETINGS: 

WHEREAS, the prosperity and development of the business world 
of tomorrow lies in the education and training of our youth; and 

WHEREAS, it is becoming increasingly important that a better 
relationship among the businessmen of tomorrow be_ brought 
about through better understanding; and 

WHEREAS, it is important that all people realize the importance 
of the business education of youth which will aid in the progress 
of the future, the advancement of business, and the welfare of the 
nation, 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JOHN ANDERSON, JR., Governor of the 
State of Kansas, do hereby proclaim the week of April 23rd-29th 


BusINess EpucaTion WEEK 
in Kansas in connection with the State Future Business Leaders 
of America Convention to be held at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, and request officers of publie instruction 
and of civie and commercial organizations, to unite in thought 
and action for the promotion of business education and training 
to the youth of Kansas. 


Business Education Forum 
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HEADQUARTERS NOTES 
(Continued from page 2) 


reliable. Individual Official Testing Centers may be established for the students in 
one school alone or group Official Testing Centers can be established to serve two, 
three, Or more schools in a city or area. Series 2000, the second of the series of 
tests for use by Official Testing Centers, contains tests one hour in length. This 
Series was prepared in response to a demand for tests that would fit more readily 
into a regular class period. These tests are recommended for schools where time for 
two-hour tests cannot be arranged. Incidentally, there is no charge for the business 


fundamentals and general information tests when used in connection with the skills 
tests in the official series. 


The "do it yourself" tests, Series 1900, are available to teachers and business- 
men desiring screening tests or evaluation within the school or office. A scoring 
key and table of norms are supplied with tests in this series. Certificates are 
available also for the Series 1900 tests. A brochure that describes the National 
Business Entrance Tests Program is available from the UBEA Headquarters Office. 


* * KK * 


The United States Department of Labor has an excellent publication, "Manpower - 
Challenges of the 1960s,"" that is a "must" for business teachers and school counse- 
lors. This publication is listed in the "New for You" column on page 26. We viewed 
the Panorama Colorslide Program filmstrips, listed also in the "New for You" column, 
about the time the manuscripts for the International Section of THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION QUARTERLY were in process for the printer. Although the articles in the 
International Section of the QUARTERLY and the filmstrips are not correlated, they 
are mentioned here because we receive so many inquiries at the UBEA Headquarters 
Office for information of this type to use in planning programs on international 
business education. In addition to the usual listing of new books received at the 
UBEA Headquarters Office, there are some interesting free and inexpensive items in 
the "New for You" column this month. 


* KK * 


In some previous issues of the NOTES, we described briefly the incoming mail at 
the UBEA Headquarters Office. In this issue, let's look through the NEA Center inter-_ 
office mail received by UBEA. This mail, delivered twice each day, arrives in manila 
envelopes which have seven round "see-through" holes. @ The first envelope opened to- 
day contained a special memorandum from NEA‘s president Miss Clarice Kline. President 
Kline reminds us that the American Association of School Librarians, a new Department 
of the NEA, has a special implementing committee for National Library Week which is 
April 16-22, She urges all departments and state.education associations to cooperate 
in the national effort to stimulate public interest in school libraries. @ This 
week's NEA NEWS carries a nice bold headline “Business Educators Put Stress on Course 
Needs."" The story is based on "A Proposal for Business-Economic Education for Ameri- 
can Secondary Schools."" The NEWS goes to approximately 100,000 educators and school 
board members. @ The National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NEA), in coopera- 
tion with the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council, has just 
released a booklet, "Careers in Mathematics," and is distributing copies to 78,000 
teachers. @A new full-color filmstrip with narrative and music has been produced by 
the Department of Elementary School Principals. The filmstrip is based in part on 
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| HEADQUARTERS NOTES 


“Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education," the recent statement of the Educational 
Policies Commission, @ Dr. Allen Calvin is coming to the Center to speak on and an- 
swer questions concerning the Roanoke (Virginia) Programmed Textbook Project. We are 
fortunate in having an opportunity to know more about the first mass test of the pro- 
grammed learning technique. @ An agenda committee is in the process of developing a 
program for the Eighth Annual Conference of Presidents and Secretaries of the NEA De- 
partments. President-elect Parker Liles will attend this conference on May 8 and 9. 


Next, let's look into the inter-office mail from some of the NEA Divisions, 
The Division of Audio-Visual Instruction Services announces that the Recordak Corpo- 
: ration has on display the prototype models of a "Teaching Machine" with which the 
company has been experimenting recently. @ It is appropriate that the monthly state- 
: ment from the NEA Division of Accounts, in addition to showing some interesting UBEA 
, figures, has the NEA theme for the year, "A Charge To Keep," printed at the bottom 
: of the page. @An envelope from the NEA Division of Field Services contains the 
April calendar. NEA units will hold 16 meetings across the nation in April, one of 
which is the UBEA Representative Assembly for the Western Region. The April calen- 
dar for NEA and state education associations has more than 170 conferences and con- 
ventions involving educators within the NEA family. The calendar for the NEA Center 
shows that 33 meetings have already been booked for the first two weeks in April. 
@ Air Letter, education news for broadcasters prepared by the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio, quotes several pertinent statements made by a businessman, James C,. Worthy 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co., at the recent convention of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Another release in the Air Letter of special interest 
reports: "This year, for the first time, men outnumbered women as teachers at the 
high school level. The high school trend will probably reach the elementary grades 
too because, for one thing, the single salary schedule.is in effect in most communi- 
ties. This means that a teacher, regardless of the grade he teaches, is paid accord- 
ing to his educational background."" @NEA Day at the United Nations follows on the 
heels of the NEA convention, The NEA Division of Travel Service has arranged for 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson to speak to the tour group. Convention participants have 
the choice of several plans for the post-convention trip to New York and NEA Day at 
the United Nations. @The NEA Division of Research has issued another in its series 
of bulletins. Here is a sample of the findings reported: Enrollment in the public 
elementary and secondary schoois reached 37.2 million, an increase of 1.2 million 
over last year. The instructional staff in the schools grew this year to 1,526,079, 
of whom 1,408,962 are classroom teachers. The number of classroom teachers represents 
a gain of 51.9 percent over 10 years ago. The average annual salary for classroom 
teachers is now estimated at $5,215, a gain of 4.4 percent over last year. 


These few items, representative of those in the constant stream of inter-office 
mail, provide a rich background for the professional activities at the NEA Center. 
The 58 units operating within the framework of the National Education Association 
have 228 major projects and services on the schedule board at this time. These units 
employ 930 persons. The NEA Center, dedicated two years ago and now being expanded, 
is recognized as a monument of service to the united teaching profession, 


Hollis Guy, Executive Director of UBEA 
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SUMMER WORKSHOPS Y Nationally Known 
= TEACHER 
University of California DEMONSTRATION 
at Los Angeles STANDS 


July 3-14, 1961 


SUMMER WORKSHOP I: Business Education and the 
Economy 
2 units, Monday-Friday, 1-4 p.m., $35 
Contemporary business education problems ... eduea- 
tion and international relations with implications for 


Ideal demonstration stand that 


business education ... teaching machines ... eduea- h d 
tional TV... new developments in teaching business = permits teachers to demon- 
subjects. strate correct typing pro- 


cedures within full view of all 
students. Has adjustable plat- 
- form for obtaining correct 
height for instructor. 


SUMMER WORKSHOP II: Methods and Research in 
Teaching Typewriting 
1 unit, Monday-Friday, 9-10:30 a.m., $20 
Detailed examination of this field of teaching. 


Enroll in One or Both Workshops. Each will include: 


Nationally prominent professors as staff members. 
Dr, Lawrence W, Erickson, Dr. Samuel J. Wanous, and 
Dr. Howard E. Wilson, of UCLA; Dr. Elvin Eyster, 
Indiana University; Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, Profes- 
sor Emeritus, Columbia University; and additional 
nationally known consultants. 


Also offered as 18-3482 stationary 
model with two drop leaves. Avail- 
able in variety of heights. 


Field trips, demonstrations, tours, lectures and discussions. Adj. Typing Stond nauioetwrets Machine Stonds — Book- 
After-class attractions include: keeping Stands — “*Lift-Lok’’ Chairs and Stools —L-Shaped © 
Recreation in California’s rich and colorful setting. Business Troiners. Write for Free Catalog and Price List 
Housing in modern, comfortable dormitories. 
For information and applications write Edueation Exten- 
sion, University of California, Los Angeles 24, California. GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 
Advanee registration by June i 1961, suggested. : P.O. BOX 237 DEPT. BEF GARRETT, INDIANA 1 


The NEW 1961 Eighth Edition 
GENERAL BUSINESS 


By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 
blends basic economic understandings with everyday 
business principles and practices 


Each of the seven previous editions of this book was the leader in the field. The eighth edition is built upon 
this background of satisfied use. It also takes into consideration recent changes in emphasis and the many 
suggestions that were received from teachers. 

The unit division in the eighth edition remains essentially the same as that of the previous edition. Many of 
the parts, however, have been completely rewritten. Every paragraph has been changed in some detail. A 
new typographical treatment is used in the textual and end-of-chapter material. Color is used throughout 


the book. 


The eighth edition of GENERAL BUSINESS provides information that is — regarded as essential 
general education. In addition to giving an understanding of everyday business principles and practices, the 
information it provides contributes very materially to the student’s economic literacy. 


The workbooks and testing program have been refined and strengthened. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
CINCINNATI 27. — NEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. — CHICAGO5 — _ BURLINGAME, CALIF. — DALLAS 2 
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| TESTS 


.. . Measure standards of attainment which | Volume 1 


place emphasis on- marketable ivity . Test I—First Semester 
: Part A. Timed Writing 


accomplishments of speed goals. “These tests Pert B. Theme Writing 


Part C. Centering 


incorporate the expressed preferences of Atypewriti Part D. Letter Writing 
"6 Test 
nessmen. fee may ‘used diagnos purposes at Part A. Time riting 
and busi be for tic after : Part B. — Letter with Corrections 
results terms Part C. Tabulation 
they have: ‘to measure: the of teaching i im: Part D. Manuscript 
Test I11—Third Semester 
of ability. Material both h straight-copy 4 Part A. Timed Writing 
<a Part B. Business Letter with Tabulation 
Part C. Business Forms 
Part D. Rough Draft Manuscript 
Test 1V—Fourth Semester 
Part A. Timed Writing 
Part B. Index Cards 
Part C. Form Letters 
Part D. Rough Draft Memorandum with Tabulation 


The Students Typewriting Tests are designed for use 
with any typewriting textbook. 


PRICE LIST 
These prices apply to tests of the same 
number (Test I, II, III, or IV) purchased 
in multiples of 10. 
10 tests and | manual 
20 tests and | manual 
30 tests and | manual 
40 tests and 2 manuals 
50 tests and 2 manuals 
60 tests and 2 manuals 
70 tests and 3 manuals 
80 tests and 3 manuals : 
90 tests or more—50 cents each ten tests 
Write for special quotation on quantity 
of 500. 
Specimen set (1 copy of each test and 
manual) —$1.50. 


(Additional coupon on Clip ‘n Mail wrapper) 


TUDENTS TYPEWRITING TEST 


A non-profit service of United Business Education Association 


To: United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Volume XIV 


Please enter my order for Students Typewriting Tests as follows. | enclose $....................... in payment. 


Students Typewriting Tests are packaged and sold only in multiples of 10 copies of the same test. Because 
copies of Test | (multiples of ten) the tests are sold on a low-cost basis we must require remittance with order or official Board of Education 


h 


PERT copies of Test ||! (multiples of ten) Name and Title 


copies of Test IV (multiples of ten) School or Organization 


_... specimen sets 
Address. City & State 


~ 
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: | Witaese and a committee. representing the Research Foundation of 


